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PATRONAGE OF ART AND ART-UNIONS. 


TueEre is a phrase in the English language the assembled 
words of which seem to us, at all times, a reproach to those that 
use them. Patronace or Art implies the assumption of an 
imagined virtue ; for the possession of which, he, who but moots 
his claim, stands self-convicted of meanness in capacity for under- 
standing the thing of which he would arrogate the dignity of pro- 
tector. Dr. Johnson says: “ A patron is commonly a wretch, 
who supports with insolence, and is paid with flattery.” Our 
view of the application of the term to the subject before us, is, 
that to assert patronage of Art to be a virtue in an individual, is 
to affirm, that he is sacrificing to a duty that which he would not be- 


stow by choice ; and, that his own desire to possess the work requires | 


aid from notions of an obligation, derived from opinions not his 
own—in fact, that the thing itself is unworthy ; or that his indivi- 
dual ability to estimate its quality is mean. The supposition is 
degrading to him that gives and to him that takes; and, in some 
sort, pauperizes the general idea of an artist’s position in society, 
But the artist takes nothing from the supposition but the degra- 
dation, being in no way advantaged by reality of existence in the 
motive. It isa baseless fabrication of those who never purchase, 
used to imply an affectation in those who do :—a term to convey a 
slur upon another’s appreciation of matters their own restricted 
organization has unfitted them from comprehending. A gentle- 
man buys pictures because their contemplation affords him enjoy- 
ment, and receives as plain a quid pro quo as in any other mutu- 
ality of transfer in which the term patronage makes no part ; his 
view of advantage in the transaction being, very naturally and 
reasonably, confined to himself. There is, in truth, no speculation 
in which a buyer feeds his acquisitiveness with larger hope of 
laying out money‘for sufficient future profit than when purchasing 
pictures. A very great number are bought entirely for invest- 
ment; and, when selected with the exceeding tact possessed by 
collectors we could name, there is no means of employing capital 
more especially advantageous, if realized at its proper moment. 
Then, transferred to a new set of patrons of Art, ready to give 
large prices for obtained celebrity, the capitalist, and not the pro- 
ducer, reaps the harvest ; it being distinctly understood that it is 
. to Art, and not the artist, that the protection of these new patrons 
is directed, ¢ 

Thus, the man who devotes his talent to depicting the creations 
of his own thought ; to embodying the fancies of the poet ; or, 
to illustrating the facts of history ; has ever present cognizance 
that the true value of his productions will not be estimated during 
the brief period of his existence; and he is not forgetful that 
artists, whose names are still the glory of our school, and whose 
works now sell for three, four, or five times as much as their 
patrons paid for them, have languished through a life of obscurity 
and deprivation. He notes that this patronage has, in many 
cases, waited callously till the artist died before it stamped a value 








on his pictures; and that then the scramble was a frenzy: no 
price being thought extravagant provided he who executed the 
work was not enriched by it. He knows, that some of the latest 
productions of Bonnington, painted by him for three or four 
guineas, were sold, immediately on his death, by his patrons, for 
fifty and sixty guineas! He knows, that Downing, in the last 
stage of consumption, supported in his bed by pillows, laboured, 
to the very termination of his existence, for a wretched pittance ; 
but, when his breath had left him, and his eyes were glazed in 
death, and “his right hand had forgotten its cunning,” then 
started forth the patrons of Art to seek for Downing’s, and to 
pay prices for them that would have cheered his last moments 
with the self-gratulation of being at length considered somebody 
in public estimate. He knows that—even when the artist has 


| gained renown and patronage during his life time—the rush, at 


his death, to obtain pictures which were, till then, unsaleable, 
amounts to folly ; that the struggle to become possessed of some 
fragment of the works of Wilkie was ridiculous ; that scratches 
with the pen and ink were purchased for five and ten guineas 
each, which were worth nothing; and, when no longer in juxta 
position with his other works, to establish their identity, would 
fetch nothing. But it was the Art, and not the artist, that was 
to be supported. So much for Patronage! 

Why the artist should remain subjected to this vile phrase, 
after the progress of knowledge has rescued every other profession 
from its stigma, is attributable to circumstances that have no 
reference to comparative intellectual or physical requisites for the 
due fulfilment of the task he has undertaken, nor to the amount of 
his success in its accomplishment. Compare the Smala, of Horace 
Vernet, with the “‘ Wandering Jew,” of Eugene Sue, and it will be 
apparent that the painting of the first is one that no other existing 
man could execute, at the utmost strain of his endeavour; while 
the romance of the latter is what many second-rate writers could 
have surpassed, who would not condescend to the prostitution 
attached to such a production. Posterity may refer to the canvas 
for exquisite refinement in selection of model; correctness of 
design, yielding superiority to no other ; reality and appropriate- 
ness in expressed sentiment, free from sickliness and affectation 
that leaves no wish unsatisfied; and for a true document of the 
characteristics, modes of living, and peculiar habits of an epoch 
by it (posterity) only to be contemplated through such a medium. 
While, in the romance, it can only discover that the writer has 
been pandering to a vicious locality of taste; the only reliable 
evidence of the manners of his period being, that such a work was 
then tolerated to popularity! Compare the rank of these pro- 
duétions with the amount received for each, and then estimate 
the value of the term patronage, allowed to make a portion 
of the small price of one, while to the other reward is attached 
the disgrace of the age and people that paid so much. 

The reply to all this is, the book-maker is maintained by the 


crowd ; that his price is paid i indiscriminate 
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irresponsibility, and collected by the shopkeeping-machinery of 
the men of business; while the productions of the painter, or the 
sculptor, can be possessed but by one individual: its full enjoy- 
ment and appreciation is circumscribed by the walls of the 
apartment in which it is placed, and its whole reward must be 
paid by one person to become its possessor. Try literature by 
this test. Suppose the “ Old Mortality,” of Walter Scott to 
have been submitted to a private buyer, for the shelf of his own 
study, without possibility of partitio-ing the cost of its produc- 
tion, and preserving property with completeness in the work, Is 
it not evident that the fame of Sir Walter Scott would have missed 
the universality it at present possesses, and that ‘‘ Abbotsford” 
might, for him, have remained a ruin? But the author of 
‘* Waverly” could transfer the entirety of enjoyment procurable 
from full intimacy and absolute possession of all the gratification 
his work was capable of producing, for some thirty shillings, from 
the facilities afforded by the press ; while ten thousand circulating 
libraries, with their tiny rills of penny and twopenny old wife and 
school-boy subscriptions, swelled the tributary streams that ag- 
gregated his magnificence of recompense, So even our existing 
popularities, making increased advantage from new experiments, 
publish their guinea volumes in thin shilling, or even threepenny, 
slices, and collect additional reward trom the multiplication of 
trifling support. The painter's art affords him none of these 
facilities ; he is restricted in his clientelle to those combining 
enough appreciation for his work to desire its possession with 
sufficiency of wealth to justify its unassisted purchase. Limita- 
tion of competition, and not intrinsic value, as arising from esti- 
mated resistance to production, controls his price; and, in a 
country and an age where everything is measured by degree in 
that quality alone, the vocation of the artist has a consequent 
depreciation among professions, demanding capacities far more 
generally possessed, and exacting endurance of application on the 
part of their members that will not support comparison with that 
he must necessarily undergo. 

This known obstacle to efficient amount in the direction of 
popular means towards demands for artistic production, has been 
felt generally in Europe, and the invention of what are popularly 
known as Art-Unions has become a recognised expedient, by 
which small subscriptions may be accumulated towards its partial 
obviation, Accepting, at once, as the orthodox end of these in- 
stitutions, the elevation and perfection of Art itself, without any 
reference to the advantage, convenience, or consideration of the 
assumed vehicle (the artist) being suffered to alloy such sublimity 
of intention, * we may be allowed to enquire in what this perfec- 
tion consists, and what are the qualifications necessary for its 
production, The favourite term, High Art, stripped of the meta- 
physical mysticism which many find so convenient a cloak for their 
own ignorance of the matter, meaning nothing more than the best 
quality of the article, is, like every other excellence, the never- 
failing result of sufficient competition. It is the effect of the 
appliance of extreme thought; the continued stretch of mental 
effort in imagining, extended to perfect production of the image ; 
for it is of little moment to the world what the painter may have 
conceived, whose execution halts materially behind his fancy. It 
thus demands a similarity of strain upon the intellect with the 





© There has been a carefulness among all that have treated on the 
subject, from the directors of the movement down to the most insignifi- 
cant barnacles of literature that fasten themselves on promising 


momentary support, to rate Art from Artists. One among this fry 
of would-be i whiee the cash ef thas wee ta ‘qinotion, bas had 
the su ve good taste to intimate that ‘“‘HE! knew not what claim the 


artist on our favour more than the dustman.'’—Athenwum, No. 964, 
p. 399, 
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severest mathematical study, or the mental representation of 
mechanical combinations, before submission to the test of experi- 
mental construction ;—in fact, that power of abstraction that 
enables strong minds to grapple with intricacies of every descrip- 
tion ; and this quality must be combined with a comprehensive 
and minute perception of characteristic peculiarity in external 
detail. The positive necessity for the possession of such qualities 
in the individual sufficiently endowed for high accomplishment, 
opens to him so wide a choice among professions bestowing wealth 
and station, that Art has been, by him, rather undertaken as an 
accidental resource than on predetermined prudential calculation, 
where circumstances permitted selection. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to render this application of 
high talent compatible with the sober dictates of worldly prudence, 
that Art must be encouraged by the supply of sufficiency of 
motive for tempting sufficiency of competition, and the ensuring 
to the exceeding exertion of high fitness reasonable hope of com- 
mensurate reward. This reward must be pecuniary. In this 
country, and among a people constituted as we are, the substitu- 
tion of any other is an impossibility, a mere figure of speech, 
that serves to turn a period and make the utterer suspected of 
being poetical. We are so habituated to measure merit by the 
price it fetches, that we have nothing else to offer as an equiva- 
lent. That construction, therefore, of Art-Unions that produces 
the greatest number of subscribers is the best calculated for 
assisting to obtain the end proposed by their institution. But 
this must be accompanied by no sacrifice of dignity to the artist ; 
and, while rendering the profession more profitable, must not dete- 
riorate from its respectability ; while adding to its means, it must 
not be permitted to undermine its independence. 

Assuming as true the general principle, that popularly con- 
ducted, the institutions of Art-Unions is a powerful means for the 
great end proposed, the next portion of our enquiry is the com- 
parative adaptation to the two qualities of remuneration and re- 
spectability possessed by the antagonistic opinions upon which 
different Art-Unions have been conducted: viz, that of appoint- 
ing a committee of selection to purchase the pictures, and that of 
leaving the holder of the prize to his unbiassed choice. We 
believe that the fondest admirers of the first mode admit, that a 
larger amount is obtainable by the other process :—indeed, there 
is so little question on the matter, that several of those institu- 
tions have been successful by adapting their regulations to the 
free selection of subscribers, after a comparative failure when 
purchasing by committee. The comparative amount of means 
being undisputed, let us enquire as to the compgrative independ- 
ence, and consequent respectability of Art and artists, when sub- 
jected to this difference of operations. 

We have no hesitation in stating our own conviction, that the 
first consequence of committeeship selection in Art, as far as the 
funds of the Art-Union are concerned, would be, to control prices, 
destroy competition, and make over that portion of the profession 
subjected to its influence, shackled in means and spirit, to the 
tender mercies of such patrons as the Atheneum Dustman we 
have before alluded to. There is no want of documents to sup- 
port this view of such tendency ; and we need not go for such 
documents beyond the published admissions of the supporters ‘of 
that principle. In the No. 2 Report of the Royal Irish Art- 
Union, we find, under the head ‘ Prices of Artists,’ “‘ We must 
stand excused, if, in some instances, we have passed over in 
silence, or what is, perhaps, more painful, been obliged to make 
very reduced offers to some, who, forgetful that a taste for 
modern Art is a new feature in this country, and should be en- 
couraged,” &c. Again, “It is highly gratifying to state, that, 
in almost every instance, we have been enabled to close with the 
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artist’s own prices; and, when any discrepancy of opinion has 
existed, the suggestions of your committee have been taken in the 
best spirit ;” while, to crown the whole, Mr. Thomas Mulvany 
“would, however, say this for the profession, that, although 
naturally enough, they might look for remuneration for their 
labours, yet approval and fame, coming from a proper quarter, 
would, he felt, be still dearer to them; and HALF THE’ suM for 
a picture, sold, as having met the approbation of a large and in- 
fluential society such as this, would have more beneficial effect 
than twice the amount from a private individual.” (hear, hear !— 
and cheers.) * Here we are told, in the black and white of a 
formal document, that the Committee of Selection to the Royal 
Irish Art-Union haggle and chaffer with an artist about price, cal- 
culate upon his means and his wants, and speculate upon his 
breeches pocket and the number of his children! What is the 
intrinsic value of a picture? ‘‘ What it will fetch,” says the 
Irish Art-Union Committee; “‘ and, a3 we sup2rintend the amount 
that may be laid out, what it will fetch is just what we choose to 
give for it:” the secretary, himself, informing us, that ‘‘ Ireland 
is totally deprived of private patronage.” A fine position for the 
artist when bargaining with this patronizing Committee. Verily 
there shall be justice for Ireland when Irishmen can agree among 
themselves about the meaning of the term. We are not surprised 
that talent hastens its escape from such patronage. 

Our readers are now in a fair position for estimating the 
amount of independence and respectability affordable to the pro- 
fession from Committees of Selection ; we will now enquire how 
the interest of the subscribers is attended to. “ We take the 
names,” says the evidence, ‘‘ and go round the room, selecting 
the best picture of each artist, first: one picture of each artist, 
because an artist may send in several pictures!” If this means 
anything it is, that they do not consider themselves bound to pur- 
chase the best pictures, even at the price ; but dole out encourage- 
ment, according to some strange doctrine they have invented 
themselves, for preventing their protégés becoming fat and saucy ; 
and, supposing an artist to have produced two, or more, pictures 
of equal excellence, the Committee must select but one of them ; 
and the holder of the next prize must content himself with the 
best picture of an inferior artist rather than a better picture by 
one who has already contributed his restriction of amount. We 
are now taking for granted that the best at the price rw ; 
but this is an error, for in p. 41, we are informed, that they 
purchase pictures that indicate advance in the artist; or whose 
work shows improvement or advance towards High Art this year 
beyond that which he displayed informer years. ‘* We have quite 
field enough, not only to purchase those pictures possessing any 
decided degree of merit, but also to encourage the progress of a 
young artist in advance to High Art.” The Committee allowed 
the witness rope enough—* but the proverb is somewhat musty.” 
The Committee have too much field, and throw the funds of their 
subscribers into a sort of watering pot, for the cultivation of 
High Art, assuming such complexity of motive for the sprinkle 
administered to their pet plants that public responsibility becomes 
a farce. What satisfaction is it to the subscriber, when presented 
with a bad picture, to tell him that the artist painted a great deal 
worse last year ?+ 

Supposing these committees as wise as they suppose them- 





* Appendix to Report of Select Committee on Art-Unions, p, 355. 

+ In having confined these strictures to the Irish Art-Union, it must 
not be assumed that we believe it to be worse managed than that of 
Edinburgh; but that, wishing to convict them on their own showing, we 
have found the gentlemen north of Tweed less loquacious in their evidence, 
and, consequently, more careful in their admissions, Accusations of un- 
fairness are not less plentiful against one than the other. 





selves ; taking them at their own valuation; what becomes of 
our hopes in High Art? Why, their successful operation would 
so reduce the price of artistic production, that any man with 
capital, moderate ambition, and common sense, would suppress 
the capacity of the vouth in his guardianship rather than allow 
the prospects of his existence to be submitted to an entanglement 
with a profession at the mercy of such a sprinkling. It is an 
absurdity on every view, that would sacrifice the prospects of a 
liberal vocation to the narrow-minded superintendence of a knot 
of self-elected popes, whose only recommendation is their temerity. 
Where is this capacity for pointing out to the public what it may 
be permitted to like? Who are those individuals so gifted as to 
indicate the road through which advance is progress? Where 
do they hide themselves? Have they only existence in a com- 
mittee, and are confined in their whereabouts to paper? Oh! 
it is wonderful how still and small their sweet voices are in 
society! How exceedingly successful in a solo; but how des- 
picable their best efforts in a duet! 

The end proposed being the attainment of excellence, and the 
deficiency of pre-existing means being want of sufficient pecuni- 
ary reward as a profession, arising from restricted competition 
among buyers, in a great measure consequent on deficient know- 
ledge among the people generally, the best mode of communi- 
cating instruction to the mass becomes a main portion of intention 
in the Art-Unions. Now freedom of choice to the individual 
prize-holder, not only, as already admitted, increases the amount 
of subscription, but, as we have shown, tends to preserve the in- 
dependence and respectability of the artist, making it more 
desirable as a profession, and securing more of competition among 
its members: we are also prepared to assert that it cannot do 
otherwise but tend to increase the knowledge of the buyer by 
compelling him to earnestness of enquiry. The mass want in- 
struction, Granted. The best way of teaching is to prove to 
the ignorant that they have lost by their want of knowledge. It 
is assumed that a prize-holder, with the right of selection, and a 
cognizance of his own want of knowledge will not seek for infor- 
mation and assistance! We believe such cases are rare. But he 
thinks he possesses the knowledge, and does not! Then is he in 
the exact position of three-fourths of the Committees of Selection; 
but, possessing the quality of singleness, any mistake on his 
part affects only his individual share, while an erroneous bias in 
the Committee poisons the institution at its fountain-head. The 
individual buys a bad picture, and it is the work of a young 
artist, who must paint bad pictures before he can paint good ones; 
the buyer subscribes to the support of the student, and assists 
in the culture of competition, The production of known men 
are purchased on the easel before Art-Unions can fairly enter the 
market, but there is an arduous task for the student before he 
is one of these ; when he must be satisfied with bare sufficiency 
for going on, looking at futurity for fame and profit. To him 
the Art-Union is of service, and through him its means are made 
to operate on those above. His best guide for production js 
public demand; he watches the motives that influence the pur- 
chasers; buyers become more keen in the detection of insuffi- 
ciency ; and the artist’s progress to excellence is urged by the 
competition round him, motived by general impulse, and untram- 
melled by the fancies of a clique. The free choice of the prize- 
holder is the most certain means of: producing nationality as a 
school; while the undisputed advantage of the larger funds, ob- 
tainable by such permission, ensures increased numbers and 
competition among artists, leading to exceeding exertion, indis- 
putably the sole sufficient security for future excellence. 

However desirable tv be furnished with some means of judging 
of the public advance in appreciation, the annual exhibition of 
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the Committee of Selection, however faithful to their trust, could 
give us no information on the subject : it could tell us no more 
than that there were a certain number of F. 8. A.’s and F. R. S.’s 
receiving their education at the public expense. The kind of 
Art then exhibited would not present the manner of that respond- 
ent to the idea and circumstance of the time ; but the notions of 
the selected few who undertook to represent what ought to be, 
and whose influence might at any time be revelutionized by the 
death, withdrawal, or expulsion of that individual in the Com- 
mittee who furnished the rest with their key note; of that acti- 
vity of influence for good or evil, who, in that Lilliputian cor- 
poration was a giant. The consequence of this false direction 
of production, from entrusting its superintendence to the few, is 
now being exemplified at Munich, where, according to the evidence 
of Mr. Eastlake, “‘ The school of fresco painters find it difficult 
to obtain employment.” They have devoted themselves to a pro- 
duction not of their period. They have not provided for natural 
demand, but for an imitation of something for which the feeling 
has become obsolete. Haydon has been sacrificed on the altar 
of high Art. 

But each successive exhibition of prize-holder-chosen pictures, 
while affording estimate of increase of power in secondary pro- 
duction, the only calculable security for eminence in the first, 
would also tell us of the march of appreciation among the million, 
evidenced by the power of choice manifested in the selections of 
the chance supplied buyers. This would bedocumentary. Either 
their increased judgment would arise from cultivated perception 
to a knowledge of what was good, or from such arrived at estimate 
of their own insufficiency as would council appeal to aid from 
others—no slight stride towards knowledge—being a point that 
many of your Committees of Selection have not yet attained. 
Such an exhibition would speak distinctly and plainly the amount 
of advance in popular acquirement ; and, besides presenting the 
best means of establishing a school of High Art in this country, 
would ensure what your committees do not seem to suspect the 
want of—the attainment of a knowledge of that in which high 
Art truly consists. This is not to be arrived at by the opinions 
of committees, no matter of whom they may be composed. High 
Art in one period cannot be the imitation of what was high Art in 
some other period; and it is not individual superintendence that 
ever makes or moves the minds of a people. There are those 
who run before and claim the leadership ; ready receivers of sug- 
gestion, when the impulse has been felt from those indirect 
springs that compose or modify the spirit of the time, coming 
from sources that are never seen or heard of. The knowledge 
acquired from mere book-made memory of old fashioned celebrity 
makes servility of imitation and nothing else. We may gaze on 
the chefs d’ceuvre of Medieval Art with wonder and delight : ac- 
knowledge in their producers qualities no doubt adapted to success 
in any place or period, there locally excited to the exigencies of 
their own; but the Art of the fifteenth century was created and 
nurtured by peculiarity of demand, itself made up of circum- 
stances that can never again occur. Committees who would 
motive reproduction to such works would betray the energies of 
their time to uselessness and mediocrity, by confining genius to 
the imitation of attempt. 

We have another strong objection to the purchases being made 
by the Committee, inasmuch as Art-Union subscriptions are only 
an advantage, while they are additional to the otherwise existing 
means; wherever obstructive to private purchase, they propor- 
tionately restrict their own usefulness, which is that of providing 
demand for those works that remain, after the wealthy individual 
buyer has been supplied. Committees have facilities for appear- 

ing too early in the market, which give more appearance than 





reality to the impulse they provide. There can be little utility 
in those institutions if they but purchase such pictures as would 
have been sold without their assistance. 

“But,” says the Dustman of the Atheneum, “ how can an 
association raise the level of an art which always operates below 
its higher levels?” In what did the House-that-Jack-built- 
institution he influenced, and whose extinction he so bitterly 
regrets, operate upon the highest levels? In nothing. They 
are not within the direct influence of Art-Unions, but, indirectly, 
they must be influenced by them. Etty would go on painting 
Bathers and Edwin Landseer, Deer and Newfoundland Dogs, 
without interfering with each other. Competition is out of the 
question between them, and it is impossible for Art-Unions to . 
create it: but they are both vulnerable from below. The struggle 
of new aspirants to share the pinnacles they occupy, by competing 
similarity of effort, will force the already great to increased ex- 
ertion for preserving their obtained eminénce, and they will dis- 
continue what they have repeated so often to set fresh tasks for 
their new rivals. 

There has been much reference made to the mamner in which 
Art-Unions have been conducted in Germany. If the institutions 
of that people approached self-government as nearly as ours does 
at home, then might such references be of service ; but when we 
know that everything is there expected by the people to be done 
for them, while here little is ever required from the government 
beyond permission, we cannot see its appositeness to this dis- 
cussion. We believe in no assumption of taste for the millions, 
There is no conclave sufficient for an usefal control of production, 

In producing some of our many reasons for supporting the 
principle of individual selection in Art-Unions, and a few of tlie 
many objections we have to delegating that choice to a committee, 
no matter how constituted, we have, so far, confined the inquiry 
to its relationship with Art merely : but we object to any dele- 
gation of authority in pecuniary transactions, except from the 
severest necessity, and accompanied by the most searching re- 
sponsibility, on much broader principles. We believe that eve 
committee, no matter what the purpose, is a delusion ; that they 
are all, without exception, made up of names having public 
notoriety who do not attend, and of names entirely unknown to 
the public who do ; and that many are chosen because it is known 
beforehamb they will not attend. ‘Take .the Select Committee 
on Art-Unions of fifteen Members, as a specimen. Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Plumtree never attended at all; the Hon. 
T. Duncombe and Mr. W. Mackenzie, once each ; the Solicitor- 
General, twice: the first day and the last; Sir W. Clay, twice ; 
Sir Charles Lemon and Mr. Mackinnon, three times each; and 
Viscount Adair, five times. Was it not a farce to appoint the 
names of these gentlemen to give consequence to an enquiry of 
which they knew or cared so little; or is the estimate of Art so 
low in the House of Commons that more efficient assistance was 
unobtainable? The most constant in their attendance have been 
Mr. Wyse, Mr. Ridley, Mr. Colburne, and Mr. Baring Wall, who 
never missed a day. Gathering our estimate of their fitness for 
the task, from the questions asked, we would refer to some as- 
tonishing misconceptions of the latter gentleman on the electro- 
typing process, to an elucidation of the mysteries of which almost 
all his interrogatories were directed. Mr. Baring Wall.—* If 
the picture had been engraved, not by the electrotype! but by a 
first-rate engraver, would not as much as a hundred guineas have 
been given for the copyright ?!!"—Mr. G. Goodwin.—* It was 
engraved, by a rising engraver.” Mr. B, Wall.—* But it was 
engraved by the electrotype first!!!” In truth, fact frequently 
beats fiction hollow. This is, however, but anaverage. Return- 
ing to the constitution of committees, a man must have had little 























to do with affairs generally who does not know that the first 
quality to ensure the election of a committee-man, is, that he will 
never be in the way; that every such body is governed by a 
clique; that such clique is composed of a leader and his tail ; 
and that a consequence of the whole is corrupt administration 
where extreme enforcement of individual responsibility is insuffi- 
cient. This is no personality to be applied to an individual, or 
to an individual committee, but is a charge made against our 
common nature. There does not exist a human being so consti- 
tuted that the motives of friendship, certain associations, the pro- 
pitiation of power, the bright eyes of woman, resentment, grati- 
tude, or good fellowship, may not be mingled with what should 
be the just, unbiassed execution of a duty. If such an individual 
does exist, he is a brick in more senses than one’; a baked stoic 
that we should avoid; an exception that we should mistrust. 
But we have no belief in the existence of such a class of animals, 
and as we would have no motive permitted to influence a pur- 
chaser but the merit of the work itself, the true way to consider 
Art and artists, we would not entrust that purchase to any but 
the intended possessor. An artist may be repulsive in his bear- 
ing, and rudely independent. They are often so. He may be 
polished, attentive, and conciliating in manner, while his works 
are mediocre. Such is frequently the case. This effect will 
operate on individual buyers. How much more so on the influ- 
ential members of a committee, having free use of the money of 
others, But we want no quality in a picture that may not be 
hung up. On the wall it must exhibit the warrantry for its 
selection, without reference to the courtier-like qualifications of 
the painter. The individual purchaser’s choice is unalloyed and 
unvitiated by such reference, for in most cases to him the artist 
is entirely unknown ; while, to the Art-Union delegation it is the 
unmarked motive of corrupt jobbery that must be fatal to the 
fair exercise of their assumed duties, and, in the end, destructive 
of their own means of acting, or ef all independence in the artist. 

Many may profess a feeling of indignation at these opinions ; but 
we find it difficult to acquit of laxity of intention those who place 
themselves in such position that malversation may be united with 
impunity. We never have known a desire for the irresponsible 
direction of a general fund to emanate from those who did not 
perceive some direct or indirect advantage to themselves in its 
use. No man at all sensitive on such subjects will so compro- 
mise himself, that, if accused, he cannot prove his innocence : 
and we cannot chose but have our doubts of those who are quite 
satisfied if there is no legal proof of their dishonesty. Who is 
he imbued with the unselfish love for Art that would propose 
himself as a sort of middleman to intercept, cut off, and obliterate 
the communication between the producer and his client, turning 
that which was intended for a national intimation from the mass, 
into a mere job, for elevating into consequence a few, whose 
highest accomplishments would, in the end, be those of address, 
effrontery, and perseverance. 

The Art-Union of London has avoided this position ; feeling like 
men that had a great responsibility to wield, its members have 
been careful not only to be virtuous, but beyond suspicion ; and, if 
occasionally stepping across the bounds they have set themselves, 
the fault has rather been a weakness of concession to clamour 
from without, than their own disposition to assume. That they 
have thought on this subject severely, may be gathered from Mr. 
George Goodwin's reply to Mr. Baring Wall’s enquiry, whether 
the artist’s education was not going in the wrong direction? We 
should like very much to know what was the meaning he attached 
to the question! The reply was as follows: “‘ It is a matter for 
very great consideration, and has been very long and very 
seriously discussed in the Committee of the London Art-Union. 
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They, moreover, are disposed to think that a greater amount of 
injury might be done by a committee acting injudiciously, when 
they would control the whole taste, than by two or three of the 
individuals, or even a proportion of the prize-holders so acting ; 
among the three hundred prize-holders in the year, a proportion 
of them would be men of education in Art, and tolerably well able 
to select pictures ; and I think we may suppose the case of a 
committee dwindling down to a few active men, and doing more 
harm than good, supposing them not to be efficient. Having the 
whole control of the funds, more harm might be done by them 
than would result from the misdirected efforts of some few of the 
prize-holders.” 

There is a point we have not yet referred to, which assumes a 
consequence not belonging to it, from having become a motive with 
some for thinking that it would be advantageous to Art that the 
prize-holder and the painter should have no communication with 
each other. An individual who never had at one time a hundred 
pounds of his own may, by having become a subscriber to the 
Art-Union (and it is such description of subscribers that are most 
desirable as being the Jeast likely to purchase) may obtain a 
right to possession of a picture of the value of three or four hun- 
dred pounds. Torture the case how you will, there is nothing 
discreditable in such an individual exchanging the picture for that 
which is to him of more usefulness. It has become his property, 
and is, as such, available for his necessities. But it becomes a 
question with the artist, will he dispose of his work to such a 
customer with the risk of seeing it for sale? While the prize- 
holder is allowed to be the purchaser the artist may discriminate, 
and act according to occasion. But, says evidence, it has been 
known that the artist has been in collusion with the buyer, and 
that the sale has been a fiction. What does the fiction amount 
to more than this: the artist has repurchased his own picture in 
his own defence, and how can any artifice in machinery prevent 
him from so doing? If you cannot prevent the holder from 
selling, why seek to prevent the artist from evading the damage 
consequent on the sale? But, though in the case of a needy 
man, the selling of a large prize may not be discreditable, there 
would be so much ungracefulness in the act by one in easy cir- 
cumstances, that where the party’s own taste was used in the 
selection, it would be of very rare occurrence, If, on the con- 
trary, the picture is imposed on him as the choice of another, the 
getting rid of, to him, an unpleasing or inconvenient object, by 
any means of transfer, would be neither ungracious nor uncom- 
mon. In either case, of promiscuous sale, or repurchase by the 
artist, the mischief is not so great, that, in an attempt to educate 
in Art, we should cut off the communication between the pupil 
and those best able to instruct him. H. ©, M. 





SINGING AND SINGERS. 


From the earliest ages of the world the prolongation of the 
sounds of the voice, or in other words singing, has always 
afforded to man, even in the most uncultivated state of society, 
the most pleasurable emotions. Every nation, nay, every tribe, 
has had its songs of war, rejoicings, lamentations, epithalamiuns, 
and funeral-dirges, all calculated to produce the various effects 
of the occasion. Emerging from this early state of barbarism, 
the poet who always sang his compositions, wishing to affect his 
audience most powerfully, discovering that some modulations 
might be made capable of pleasing far more than mere monoto- 
nous intonation devoted himself to the subject, and certain 
rules have by degrees been suggested in order to facilitate and 
improve these natural sounds, until at length singing has been 
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brought to-that pitch of excellence as rightly to deserve the name 
of an art. The simple forms which once satisfied and delighted 
no longer afford the same pleasure ; the rude song that accom- 
panied the dance, or the more barbarous war-shouts, are no longer 
even within the pale of endurance, and greater skill and more 
varied resources are now required to satisfy the popular taste. 
And that any one should say that there is no improvement in 
consequence, cultivated singing as distinguished from unculti- 
vated, even in the present day, is as absurd as to say. that the 
rude dance of the country girl can afford the same pleasure as 
the grace of a Taglioni or a Grahn, or that a country sign-board 
can for a moment be placed in comparison with the works 
emanating from a Landseer or Stanfield. 

These remarks which are so obvious, may seem to some a 
work of supererogation to mention, and have been called forward 
from some observations which have reached us relative to the 
article on the art of singing, namely, that we made too much 
fuss about the matter—that the physical knowledge was not of 
any use to the vocal student, for if nature had given a voice all 
that was required was to open the mouth and let the sounds 
come out; and in short that any one who had an ear could sing. 
The easiest and shortest answer is, that the wish to sing not only 
well, but even to a certain pitch of excellence, is very general. 
Now to set aside the very few public singers that are in any way 
to be considered as standards. Of all the amateurs how many 
are worth listening to?—for our part we almost invariably shud- 
der when we see one of these worthies going to the instrument. 
The reason is obvious, they have taken this view of the case: 
they go to a master to learn a few songs and all that is required 
is done—this prejudice extends far and widely and as long as it 
exists must act prejudically. It is as absurd to suppose that a 
singer can be made to-hand at a moment’s warning as that a per- 
son should play without all the preparation or laborious exertion 
necessary. In these days singing must be considered as an art; 
and we do not hesitate to say that even a positive amount of 
skill displayed is in itself a source of gratification. Now on 
speaking of it as an art we will give the definition, ‘ Art” is 
defined by Lord Bacon as ‘a proper disposal of the things of 
nature by human thought and experience, so as to answer the 
several purposes of mankind, in which sense urt stands opposed 
to nature”—that is as requiring a certain amount of trouble and 
labour in improving the gifts of nature. Any one can produce 
sounds, but their production, however beautiful the tones, does 
not amount to singing in the sense we mean; yet the idea is 
prevalent that it does, hence the few singers of any eminence. 
At a former period during the eighteenth century, when the art 
may: be said to have been brought to the highest pitch of excel- 
lence, such was not the case as the old story of Porpora and 
Caffarelli will bear evidence to. Since that time, however, the 
art has taken a retrograde motion, and we shall endeavour to 
show the causes of this deterioration not only on the quality of 
the artists but as a necessary consequence of the quantity. 

Italy has always been far in advance of other nations in all 
that relates to Music, but more especially of the vocal department ; 
and thus, in looking back to the past, we shall be obliged to 


| confess that among the most distinguished singers of any period 


few have been found capable of contesting the palm with this land 
of Song. From the time that Music began to be established by 
rules as an art, here were the only schools to which all resorted 
for their education ; and whatever has arisen in other lands may 
be traced to this favoured spot, modified only by circumstances. 
In the eighteenth century, this superiority, as singing, 
was incontestable owing to the number of schools were esta- 
blished in various parts, and the knowledge and skill of those who 





founded and devoted themselves to its perfection. Thus Naples 
could boast of Alessandro Scarlatti, Gizzio, Feo, and Porpora. 
Fedi and Amadori raised a reputation at Rome; Francesco 
Brivio at Milan; Pistocchi and Bernardi at Bologna; Redi at 
Florence ; Gasparini and Lotti at Venice; Peli at Modena; and 
Giovanni Paita at Genoa. The mention of these names creates 
no wonder now-a-days among even musicians, to whom, as well 
as to the world at large, their names are probably almost un- 
known ; but when we enumerate those wio have been sent forth 
to win a reputation for themselves and their country, we shall not 
be surprised at the renown which had been obtained by these 
founders of their separate schools :— 


Ansani, Elisi, Monticelli, 
Agujari, Frasi, Mingotti, 
Banti, Ferri, Millico, 
Bellochi, Farinelli, Nicolini, 
Bordoni, Gabrieli, Pacchiarotti, 
Caffarelli, Grassini, Pacini, 
Carestini, Guadagni, Rubinelli, 
Conti, Guarducci, Rauzzini, 
Crescentini, Manchini, Senesino, 
Cuzzoni, Manzoli, Tasca, 

De Amici, Marchesi, Velluti, 


not to mention those whose names are well known and whose 
fame has been spread over the world down to the present day, 
besides a host of second singers, who themselves, even, might in 
general vie with the best of other countries, This is a list that 
cannot be equalled: the singers of other lands all put together, 
would not amount to a tithe of these we have mentioned ; and 
even now at this time, with but an occasional exception, the 
greatest singers of the day are Italians: if, however, we compute 
those of the present day with those of the last century, the falling 
off is evident. Some suppose that the triumph of morals and 
humanity over the cupidity that led to mutilation is the real 
cause, for it must not be forgotten that the greatest singers have 
been found among this unfortunate class of beings. But although 
there may be some truth in this remark, we think that another 
cause has very materially concurred: namely, that singing has 
degenerated into imitation. Principles are neglected, while 
models are held up to others to imitate; and these, however 
great in themselves, are invariably the worst to follow as ex- 
amples. Thus it is that difficulties have gained ground in pre- 
ference to intonation ; for the mutilation gave a greater amount 
of muscular flexibility than ordinarily belongs to the natural state, 
and thus what could be attained without effort by the one class, 
was almost out of the power of any other ; and in the endeavour 
to imitate, an immensely elaborated style has gained ground, in 
which the pure tones of the voice are sacrificed to almost super- 
human execution. Let any one Jook into the exercises of Cres- 
centini, and others of that class, and this will be apparent: the 
practice of these would almost destroy any voice that attempted 
them. And the composers of these later days have pandered to 
this taste, thus assisting in the destruction of the school. 

The chief cause, then, may be considered to be in the neglect 
of principles, while imitation has been held up as a landmark te 
students. He who forms himself solely by imitating others can 
have no reliance on his own powers, and when left on any occa- 
sion to act for himself independent of his model, in the endea- 
vour to adhere as much as possible to his prototype generally 
ends in making a caricature. In imitation too not only in singing 
but in other matters one thing is overlooked, that no two are 
formed physically alike—with the voice this is peculiarly the 
case. Since, then, no two are exactly similar in quality or 
capability, the very attempt to imitate another, to try and pro- 
































duce an effect in precisely the same manner must be a failure, 
for the power of the voice lies not in the same part, and thus 
what is easy and natural in one, causes a strain in another. Of 
the many absurdities advocated by masters who hand down 
imitations, none are perhaps so ridiculous as the traditions of 
Handel’s music. Because such a singer did so in that com- 
poser’s time no deviation whatever is allowable; consequently this 
traditionary style in the filtration through generations has be- 
come a sort of unbearable monster, which we fear will yet take 
some time ere common sense can overcome. 

But not only have principles been neglected, even the small 
remains havé been perverted. In the article, “ The Art of Sing- 
ing,” before alluded to, we endeavoured to show that the 
physical construction was of the utmost importance, and that 
without it, no one however well skilled in music was competent 
to teach. And we will now endeavour to carry out the views 
there laid down, and prove that errors have crept into practice at 
total variance with the principles on which alone the cultivation 
of the voice can be properly conducted. 

Some may imagine that we lay too great a stress on the art of 
singing, and that the science should be the main thing considered. 
To learn rules and to understand them is of course necessary ; 
but the science ends here. All the knowledge of rules will not 
turn out-a composer or make a singer. A man may make a 
good school-master, without any pretensions to anything beyond 
grammatical writing. And this is an error that has gained deep 
root in this country, to the total destruction of all real sentiment 
and feeling for music. A professor of music holds up some 
crabbed contrapuntist as a model, and the student becoming 
enamoured with a display of learning, votes all that he does not 
consider learned as bad; no matter what amount of beauty there 
may be in the writings of a composer it is sufficient that he does 
not write according to the strict rules of counterpoint. The 
Royal Academy of Music has lent itself to this delusion; for 
we find in the list of the honorary members and associates a host 
of names never even heard of, but upon asking who some of 
them were, the answer was, they were clever musicians—that 
is, they understood the rules. Whilst names constantly before 
the public, of those who do quite as much credit to the insti- 
tution as any one that was ever in it, are not even mentioned at 
all m this honourable list. And this chiefly applies to vocalists, 
as if they were to be considered only as holding a secondary 
position in the art. Whereas we contend it is the first, it par- 
takes of the dramatic character, and consequently to excel in this 
department requires more varied powers than the mere effort to 
gain a mechanical correctness over any instrument. 

To return, however, to the subject, what is generally speaking 
the composer’s point of ambition? it is to write for the voice. 
For what are the greatest writers most estimuted—is it for their 
vocal or instrumental compositions? Mozart, Handel, Haydon, 
Beethoven, the instrumental writer, par excellence, all rise up in 
answer. With these facts before us, we deprecate the opinions 
that are trying to be foisted on the present generation, that in- 
strumental is the principal. It is the vocal art that has an in- 
fluence upon the taste of the age, and the instrumental but 
humbly follows in its wake. Since then singing takes the first 
rank, it becomes us to enquire why, in the present day, there are 
so. few who can lay any claim to distinction, and the answer is as 
we have stated, that principles are neglected. Each master has a 
theory of his own; some little tit-bit that he thinks he has hit 
off, and the main point is overlooked. The point we allude to 
which has produced so much error lies in a very small compass, 
—it is the total misunderstanding of what is called messa di 
voce. The practice of the scale is usually performed in this 
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manner: a note is begun, swelled gradually to the fullest extent, 
and then diminished to the scarce audible whisper; the next 
note is begun, continued, and ended in the same way, and so on 
throughout the scale. Here, then, is the root of the evil. Let 
us consider the consequence of this swelling of the voice—it is 
no more or less than forcing the breath. Some strain must take 
place to keep the organ in the same place, and on dying away 
the wind-pipe has a tendency downwards; in taking the next 
note the same process is continued, so that singing a scale in 
this manner, just produces this effect—the wind-pipe is forced 
out of its place in swelling, and sinks in diminishing; more 
breath is used to swell the note, thus straining the muscles, and the 
effect is a succession of sinking and swellings, something similar 
to going over a ridge and furrow. The great object to be ob- 
tained is to sustain a note and pass with a spring to the next, so 
that the sound may be continuous. This is the only way in 
which a succession of full sounds can be made, for the passing 
thus from note to note the wind-pipe is sustained, and rises 
gradually for the different notes of the scale, and in descending it is 
kept in its place, and from falling too rapidly, by a steady and 
full current of air passing through the passage acting on the 
muscles. And is this singing? Such, indeed, forms the basis 
of the art; and upon its acquirement the whole sentiment and 
expression depends, for though what has been stated has refer- 
ence only to singing, the same rules ought to be observed in 
stringed and wind instruments. And simple though it appears, 
more power is contained in this simple rule than in all the abstrusi- 
ties of counterpoint, or the fioreture of modern writers, it forms 
the essence of the cantabile—a style very seldom acquired in 
consequence of the neglect of the principle that one note depends 
on another, must enter into it, and whether in crescendo or domi- 
nuendo support the part it bears in the passage. This brings us 
to observe that the proper management of the breath is not only 
necessary, but is indeed the great point of difficulty; the 
subject has not sufficient attention paid to it. It is to singing 
what the proper use of the bow is to the violin, and a bad habit 
once acquired almost for ever after precludes the possibility of 
attaining a high position. More study should be given as to the 
method of doing; we should not then see so many efforts made 
merely to do, without any importance being attached as to how it 
is done. 

We have laid all this stress on singing because a proper school 
once established is more essential to the advance of Music, as an 
Art, than the progress of any other branch. The greatest 
mechanical improvement that may take place on any instrument, 
places more means at the disposal of the composer, to what pur- 
pose? To be employed in developing greater resources for the 
vocal Art. The immense increase in the strength of the orchestra, 
from the establishment of the first nucleus in a few very imper- 
fect instruments to its present powerful condition, is still only 
made subservient to giving increased power to the exertions of the 
vocalist. And why? The composer knows and feels that to 
raise himself a name he must devote his energies to the produc- 
tion of music for the voice ; if he even writes instrumentally his 
endeavours are put forth to approach as nearly as possible to the 
power and expression that can be elicited by the singer. The 
finest instrumental compositions will never raise the same emo- 
tions in an audience as the delivery of a scena or the simple ex- 
pression of an all-pervading sentiment. A symphony may please, 
but a recitative, or an air, will touch the heart. And all the 
effect rests in the singer alone: the greater his command over the 
organ, the more effect will he produce; and as this command 
depends entirely on a knowledge of the physical principles, unless 
these are understood, in vain are all attempts: they are like the 
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futile strainings of the frog—he may ruin himself, but never 
reach his aim. And thus is the composer even dependent on a 
proper vocal school, for without, his finest imaginings are lost in 
the inefficiency of those to whom they are entrusted for their ex- 
pression. We do not then think we exaggerate when we make 
such a point of insisting on the right understanding of the vocal 
school as the main prop for keeping up and supporting the art of 
Music. Cc. J 





MR. MACREADY’S MACBETH. 


We have always considered the Macbeth of Mr. Macready to 
be not only the very best ofhis own personations, but the finest em- 
bodyment of that character within stage memory. We have seen 
John Philip Kemble, aided by the divine excellence of his sister, 
in this tragedy; and, without pretending to a systematic analysis 
of what is now so faint upon our recollection, an impression of 
its effect is with us still. The idea of the conception was, that 
we too much despised his weakness to rank him a hero: he ap- 
peared altogether too entirely the instrument of others to excite 
sufficiency of interest in himself; he was too much of a tool to 
possess individuality of will in act, and had nothing more than 
that mere common-place facility to suggestion, which, being a 
general and a nobleman, made him a traitor and a murderer; 
and which, had he been a peasant, or a mechanic, would have 
made him a footpad or a housebreaker, simply from chance ex- 
posure to evil influence. ‘This feeling may have been, in 
in some measure, assisted by the overwhelming grandeur of Mrs. 
Siddons as Lady Macbeth. The same imperfection was observa- 
ble with the Macbeth of Edmund Kean, who had no competing 
excellence opposed to his own preponderance in the scene ; and 
in spite of the fire he threw into the character, and in spite of his 
extreme gem-like brilliancy in parts, the whole was a collection 
of fragments difficult to arrange completely with a totality of pre- 
conceived intention. The variety thrown into his performance 
required breadth, and left the succession of acts too entirely de- 

mdent on outward circumstances to even need a hero in their 

oer. ‘itis view of the character agrees with that of many ; and 
there is no lack of reference in the text for its support ; but the 
injury done to our beau ideality of heroism is the same; we loose 
respect and interest in the personage, and the highest quality of 
conception in the artist for the occasion, is that which, elevating 
the character they produce, may show those crimes of which he 
is betrayed to the commitment, consistent as they are with our 
experience of frail humanity, to have less of meanness than of 
weakness connected with their seeming motives. 

In this Mr. Macready has been most successful. The crimes 
of Macbeth are traceable, first to ambition, then to love for his 
wife ; while he has not so much the appearance of being con- 
tro'led by her will, as moved by the fear of being thought un- 
worthy of her confidence ; her power being only to be estimated 

_ by the amount necessary to decide one that already wavers. This 
is prepared for in the struggle which his good and evil nature 
maintains for mastery throughout the early portion of the play. 
In the first scene it is ambition alone invites him to the act. 
That the prophecy of the witches should suggest violence of some 
sort, his present want of relationship with the kingly office makes 
apparent; but there is no meanness in the struggle: and it is 
re a struggle—not whether he shall commit a crime, but whether 

shall entertain its contemplation. 
“* Why do I yield to that suggestion, 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 


And make my seated heart knock at my ribs 
Against the use of nature 








My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smothered in surmise.” 


At length his better nature conquers, for the time, and he gives 
up all intention of active interference. 

“ If chance will have no king, why chance may crown me, 
Without any stir.” 

His notice of the Prince of Cumberland, in the following scene, 
is little more than recognizing an additional obstacle to the 
fruition of the prophecy. 

** The Prince of Cumberland! That is a step * 
On which T must fall down, or else o’erleap, 
For in my way it lies.”’ 

Leading his mind again to terrible suggestings, which he now 

indulges to familiar contemplation— 
“ Stars, hide your fires : 
Let not the light see my black and deep desires ; 


The eye wink at the hand! Yet let that be 
Which the eye fears, when it has done, to see.” 


In the seventh scene of the play, that wonderful analyzation of 
projected evil! that philosophically connected chain of revealed 
internal communication! that anatomy of contemplated crime ! 
beginning :— 

“If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly.” 


There is, from beginning to the end, no trace of unmanly 
weakness ; no self-delusion; it is a plain summing up of the 
whole enormity of the crime in rumination, with all its individu- 
ality of peculiar guilt. 

” He’s here in double trust. 
First, as } am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed ; then as his host, 


Who should against his murderer bar the door, 
Not bear the knife myself,” 


Then he represents to himself the exceeding opprobium attached: 
to the crime by the general love of the people for their monarch, 
till again his better nature triumphs, the motive is stripped of its 
excuse, and he drives the condemned intention from his will. 

“T have no spur 
To prick the side of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, that o’erleaps itself, 
And falis on the other side,” 

He communicates his determination to his wife, giving as 
reasons his own feelings of gratitude for received favours, and 
the consequent loss of reputation. 





“ We will proceed no further in this business. 
He hath honoured me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which should be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon.” 


So far there is no meanness in the conception. It is a mortal 
responding to fiendish temptation by contemplated thought of evil, 
which his own unassisted internal sense of right has enabled him 
to conquer. But here the additional spur to evil—the additional, 
impulse that should make his vacillating virtue kick the beam, is 
presented in the person of his wife, who asperses his courage, 
manhood, love for herself,—every attribute in which he plumed 
himself becomes in turn, the subject of her sarcasm. Still is he 
firm against the attack, and his reply is that of one unshaken. 

** Prithee peace. 
T dare dovall that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none.” 

Up to this point Macbeth is a man and a soldier. There are 

few difficulties for the actor. The part is so magnificently con- 


























ceived and expressed by the author, that the declamation suggests 
itself; but, after this there is much of difficulty to keep the 
hero respectable, and this difficulty depends so greatly upon the 
more or less of sufficiency in the actress to whom the character 
of Lady Macbeth is entrusted, that the actor must shape his con- 
ception according. He must have great love for his wife, and 
she must have some appearance to render the affection natural. 
Great power in the actress in some sort excuses his persuasion, 
for he is at length overcome by sarcasm alone, and absolutely 
changes his intention once again to avoid the reproach of incon- 
stancy. This scene failed completely at the Princess’s. The 
entire incompetency of Mrs. Tiernan not only stripped the Lacy 
Macbeth of all dramatic attraction, but operated as a wet blanket 
on Mr. Macready’s best efforts, making his intensity of passion 
unnatural, from want of consequence in the machinery by which 
he was supposed moved ; the effect was always too great for the 
means employed. This had, at length, a very apparent effect on 
the actor, and there was a marked gap in the action of the play 
when Lady Macbeth was on the stage. Her voice was not dis- 
tinct across the orchestra, and her acting was chiefly remarkable 
for a deficiency of every quality requisite for the character. Those 
who would see Mr. Macready act the character of Macbeth up to 
his own conception must wait for another opportunity. 

After this incumbrance had left him the part assumed its 
wonted power. The whole tumultuous scene of Dunsinane was 
sustained with continuous energy. Study had been applied till 
study was masked from observation. When the soldier shook 
his confidence in fate with the tidings of the moving wood— 


** As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
TI look towards Biynham, and anon, methought 
The wood began to move!”’ 

Liar and slave !” 


* Macbeth.— 
was given with such intense exactness of truth in attitude and 
expression, as created for the time an example of high art which 
would immortalise the painter who could reproduce it faithfully 
on canvass. It was one of those bits of perfection that are sel- 
dom to be witnessed. 

To the fight at the end we have some objections to offer. If 
actors were occasionally to set-to, even with-the sticks, for a 
bellyful, they would be more alive to the absurdity of two men 
about commencing a mortal conflict, excited by hatred and re- 
ceived wrong, standing in such a position, that either may at 
once, without risk to himself, put the other hors de combat. 
This is called stage attitude, and gets applause sometimes from 
the ignorant; but it is absurd. There is no attitude good that is 
not true ; and: the true attitude for commencing a fight is that in 
which the party is as little exposed as possible to hisenemy. It 
may be urged in reply, that Macbeth bears a charmed life and 
is consequently careless. This would not put aside the habitades 
of a soldier—he would be instinctively on his guard. But 
although Macbeth is aware of this, it can have no effect on 
Macduff; that he, with all his motives for revenge, should not 
strike at once when he could strike with advantage, places him 
in an unaccountable position, that is a blemish in the scene of 
which Macbeth has a share, and he cannot escape his portion of 
the mischief. We think the extreme cowardliness with which 
the words 

«I'll not fight with thee,” 


was delivered injured the hero, and was a contradiction to his 
character— Macbeth could not be a coward. The words are 
there no doubt; but much depends upon the tone in which they 
are said, 
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Mr. Wallack was not seen to advantage in Macduff, it re- 
quires more intensity than that gentleman ever gives. Cooper's 
Banquo did no harm, which is saying much, Ryder was mag- 
nificent as the first Witch; and C. Fisher played Duncan with 
dignity ; but Mr. Wynne seemed the veritable prop of the build- 
ing, playing three characters successively in the same dress! 
This is tolerable for the metropolitan regular Drama! The play 
was got up wretchedly ; the second scene was painted on the back 
of another, with the frame-work exposed to the audience, and 
that which should have been a hall, next to the chamber of 
Duncan, where the murder was committed, was a court-yard. 
It was raining cats-and-dogs the whole time, but what of that, 
the audience were not wetted; while Macbeth and his lady had 
something else to think of, and took no notice! 

Tue Trunk Maker. 





ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Ovr opinions relative to what is vulgarly accepted as the under- 
stood meaning of the term High Art, has been repeatedly expressed 
in these papers. We have, with all the feeble means possessed by 
us, denounced the attempt, on the part of certain arrogated autho- 
rities to sacrifice the time, talent, and effort of the painter, to an 
affectation of antiquity, only fashionable among a few, and but 
assumed by them for the purpose of disguising their ignorance of 
the veritable characteristics of true art, under the cloak of a religious 
veneration for ancient peculiarity; avery material portion of such 
proenenty clearly referable to the deficient knowledge of the time, 

eing now only approachable through a wilful neglect cf all that 
the discoveries of modern science has placed within the reach of 
the artist. It is customary with periodicals to assume to themselves 
credit from the after agreement of events with their own predictions 
or suggestions. We hope to escape suspicion of such intention 
while refering, with much satisfaction, to the current exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, as possessing specimens of what, produced as 
they are, with all the clainaiied derivable from independent 
thought, may be proudly put forward by the British nation as glorious 
specimens of high, immortal art, never before surpassed, if ever 
equalled. This, while Royal Commissions are sitting in conclave 
to devise contrivances for turning back the stream of effort towards 
the shallows of its source, for the entize destruction of all prospect 
of British nationality asa school; contrivances blindly persevered in, 
in defiance of all those signs of the times that hedge them round, 
applying in vain to be estimated in their theory. 

The age we live in has gradually estranged itself from what is 
called classical antiquity, in which the natural actions of mankind 
were disguised under the phraseology of pompous diction. It has 
become exigeant for exactness. In literature detail is the one thing 
needful. Modern readers are deaf to mere unauthenticated opinion 
in others; and demand sufficiency of well-attested circumstance 
to enable the construction of opinions for themselves. Theories 
are no longer accepted. Facts, circumstances, details, features, 
peculiarities, costumes and texture, have all relationship with 
the necessary attributes of a work that shall be popular. These 
desideratums make the charm of Dickens ; and it is these qualities 
that, in spite of the sneers of the manufactured literateur — the 
compilation of Greek and Latin—the true University article— and 
in the very teeth of his scorn, has already elevated him above 
Walter Scott, who was himself so signal a departure from 
the beaten track of classical dulness. Dickens’s descriptive 
detail is always derived from actual observation, by an organization 
peculiarly fitted for detecting those delicate minutia that indicate 
the natural characteristics of men and things; while that of Scott, is 
often merely a transcript of the image raised in his mind by the descrip- 
tion of others, filled up—admirably filled up—by invention or adap- 
tation. The one, to our posterity, will afford documentary evidence 
of the social condition of our period. ‘The other will, with few ex- 
ceptions, and those referring to localities of confined interest, be 
merely clever and entertaining production of an uncommon mind. 
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When Dickens, in the early numbers of “ Humphrey's Clock,” 
trusted to invention merely, his failure was complete, immedi- 
ately pronounced by the public, and acknowledged by the author's 
return to his original style of production. 

This demand for truth, and the whole truth, in detail, is not con- 
fined to literature. It has extended itself to art. Teaching the 
masses cannot be accomplished by instructing them to see with the 
eyes of others, but by enabling them to judge for themselves, and 

ey can only judge oy comparison with the things that they know. 

Eve schnstbay is now aware that the Greeks were knaves, and 
the Romans barbarians; and they are rather inclined to look down 
than up at them. ‘They believe their ancient greatness had more 
relationship with the littleness of those by whom they were sur- 
rounded, than with their own gigantic proportions; and they see in 
the accepted classic notion of a Roman a conventionality and nothing 
else. They have ceased to care for conventionalities, and the 
classic in painting has gone by. Who would hang up in his dining- 
room, Brutus ripping open’ his daughter with a butcher’s knife, 
when he might have Sir John Falstaff greasing his fat chops at the 
table of Master Page, after his suffering at Herne’s Oak, and he had 
began “ to perceive that he had been made anass.” If inclined to 
the genteel and melancholy, we look for subjects in real life— where 
their causes are understood, as having relationship with our own 
positions, and where completeness in detail assists the spectator to 
a sufficient reception of the sentiment. This taste is founded upon 
too substantial a base for any commission, or other hole and corner 
influence to undermine. It cannot be successfully combatted; but 
it may be cultivated to such production as the world has never seen, 
and this without any assistance from legislative Commissions, but 
with mere legislative permission—the mere laissez aller to which all 
British eminence amongst nations owes its existence. The mere 
permission by Parliament that Art, and real Art-Unions, motived 
for public purposes, should be left to popularity of contrivance. 
That those should be entrusted to fit the wants and peculiarities of 
the time, who are able for the task. and will condescend to take 
their measure. But to the exhibition— 

The first Picture that attracts the attention is No. 14, The Ordeal 
of Touch, D. Maclise, R. A. A supected murderer, subjected to the 
test of touching the body of his supposed victim, it being assumed 
that guilt would be intimated by the renewed bleeding of the wound 
of the deceased. The body ofthe murdered man is placed on a tomb 
in front of the altar (rather a strange place for a tomb) ; at his head 
is the accused, in the act of placing his right hand on the breast of the 
corpse ; opposite to him, on the left, are seated the judges, in front of 
whom is the widow, who directs the attention of the spectators to 
the responsive evidence of guilt. Beyond the criminal is the 
bishop, an aged man, accompanied by some of the inferior church 
dignitaries; and the background, on each side of the altar, is 
filled up with warriors in armour. The foreground of the picture 
is occupied by kneeling and recumbent figures, male and female, 
disposed with great art, with an expression of breathless attention 
to the thing in progress. The unity of sentiment is perfect — it is 
a still solemn silence, broken by the hysterical appeal of the 
bereaved woman. ‘The charge of being theatrical in composition 
cannot have place :—the scene is that of a tribunal, not a tumul- 
tuous assembly; the high altar is in the centre and a certain for- 
mality of a ment must be supposed. ‘The heads and attitudes 
are studied with great care, and varied with exceeding art; each 
individual expression, developed on countenances fitted by masterly 
selection, and diversified by temperament, education, and rank, 
among the spectators, carries directly the attention to the main 

— when the truculent appearance of the homicide, the almost 
Fears exclamation of the widow, and the breathless interest of the 
orphans tell the story completely. This is much, very much, towards 
a good picture, and it may be considered hyper-criticism to carry 
enquiry further ; but there are faults almost as prominent as these 
beauties. There is an entire want of air, or consistency of light in 





+ 


the pieture ; an absence of tone throughout, and a studious hard- 
| ness destructive of breadth of effect:—a dark object is almost in- 
| aes and a light object on a dark ground, as 
| if sharpness were the thing the painter laboured for: 
nothing condescends to receive reflection from what surrounds it, 
as if it had writteu up “no connection with the next door :”—the 
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two children with incense in the centre are cut out and stuek upon 
the tomb behind them, while all the draperies are rather carved 
than painted: there is a deficiency of attention to perspective in 
the figures generally, the four judges having heads getting smaller 
and smaller, their faces not seeming to leave room for breadth of 
shoulder between them, while beyond these are heads larger than 
those of either: the back ground in distance is blackness merely. 
Incorrect design is not usual with this artist, but it here obtrudes 
itself: the right arm of the murderer is in two positions, the 
biceps being on the upper side, while the forearm is turned with the 
palm of the hand downwards : the kneeling figure with the hatchet 
has no left breast; and there is a soldier on the right, leaning on 
his elbows, who has such a contraction of the chest as is impossible 
in armour. There is is no system, as to colour, except that of spot- 
tiness, and we should pronounce the picture ill-painted throughout, 
but that the crucifix and altar mark an undeniable exception.. The 
armour is farly painted, but too new and too consecutive. These 
are the only portions that exhibit any attempt at texture. Mr. 
Maclise there are crowds of competitors about you that are not to 
be trifled with—“ Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen !” 

No. 24, Psalmody, 8. A. Hart, R.A. The two females singing 
in this picture and the child beneath them we might commend, if 
we were quite sure that the worse than mediocrity of the rest did 
not give them graces by comparison which they do not positively 

ossess. 
. No. 32, Ruth and Boaz, H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. There is 
nothing in this picture to excuse the size of the place it occupies. 
The kneeling figure of Ruth seems to have no legs from the knee 
downward; the drapery hanging in such folds as to give us the idea 
of absence of the limb that should be beneath them. The length 
allowed is also too short. 

No. 37, The Grape Gatherer, W. Etty, R.A. A very choice 
academy study, hastily promoted to the rank of a picture, for which 
it is well fitted The body is in a high character of form, and 
beautifully expressed. The lower limbs are something heavy; the 
farthest leg, from the knee downwards, much too short.. No. 166, 
Composition from Milton's Comus, by the same artist. Comparing 
Mr. Etty with himself, the picture presents no characteristics to 
advantage it among the late continued repetitions with which he 
has treated us. It is simply a group of academy studies, some of 
them very tipsy, beautiful and refined in parts, coloured as 
he only can colour, with wretched little feet, and a great deal that 
is entirely incomprehensible in drawing. What becomes of the 
lower portion of the centre of the three females in dark hair would 
puzzle the painter himself to inform us. No. 200, The Choice of 
Paris, the same. This composition presents so much of similarity with 
that on the same subject in the Nationai Gallery, that we are sur- 
prized the attempt at competition was not accompanied by more 
carefulness and study from the artist. Juno is at least twelve heads 
high ; and Paris is a Hindoo, The arm and hand holding the 
apple would damage a picture with every other part successful; and 
what an oddly proportioned child is that upon the ground. No. 254, 
dhe Juvenile Scribe; the same. This is, we suppose, intended to 
show what colour may do unaided by any other tolerable quality. 
No. 264, The Sea Bather; thesame. This is in larger proportions 
than is usual with the artist ; and the lower limbs being immersed, 
it presents fewer deficiencies indesign. ‘The flesh, painted as usual 
—too much as usual—however true to nature in the painting-room, 
is not true to the effect of a sea bath; there would be a correspond- 
ing glow over the whole surface of the skin, in which this ver 
beautiful figure is deficient. We regret to observe so little effort in 
these pictures. 

No. 38, The Student, A. D. Cooper. Clever, but hardly correct. 
No. 53, Time of Peace, Edwin Landseer, R.A. This and its 
companion Lyne have been so much and so generally admired 
that detailed allusion to their beauty have become common-place ; 
while search for incompleteness is vanity and vexation of spirit. 
The circumstance of the lambs seeking their sustenance “even at 
the canon’s mouth,” is said to have occurred under the actual notice 
of the artist. No. 83, Zime of War; by the same. This is the 
very epic of Art. ‘The work of destruction of the demon, War, is 
so completely presented to the mind by this sample of its quality, 





that the picture itself is but an episode to the vastness of the evil 
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it suggests. No. 165, Stag at Bay; the same. This does not 
equal the standard of excellence our experience of the artist has 
erected. It has no peculiarity of characteristics to show intention, 
No. 291, Refreshment; the same. Another picture, every way 
worthy of the artist. Horse, bloodhounds, boy, female, vegetables, 
&c. &c., all beautifully painted. To criticize such works requires 
something to which we dare not make pretensions ; but, if we might 
insinuate—it is with much hesitation—would not some increased 
force in the nearer objects of this picture advantage it in space, air, 
and perspective ? 

No. 58, Pastorella and Sir Calidore, C. W. Cope, A.R.A. A 
pleasing group, well coloured and fairly drawn. The heads want 
elevation in character, and more decided meaning in expression. 
The landscape portion is very good, indeed. No. 102, The Young 
Mother ; by the same, is a little cabinet picture, almost a gem, that 
we would rather possess than the former. It is delicately con- 
ceived, and very prettily painted. No. 1042. This is a re-consi- 
deration of the Cartoon, designed for the House of Lords, that is 
an improvement on the one exhibited at Westminster Hall. 

No. 67, Scene from Roderick Random, C. R. Leslie, R. A. Full 
of the exactness of expression and exceeding judgment of the artist ; 
and painted, as he always paints, without sacrifice to convention- 
ality. Here we have consistency in atmosphere, making truth the 
willing servant of effect. The more we examine, the more we are 
satisfied. The painting is not smoothly finished anywhere; but 
there is an equality in producing sufficiently the essentials, that, 
at the distance for which they are executed, is almost deception ; 
and we are surprised on our approach, to find how slight is the 
touch that has been sufficient to indicate completely the object. If 
we might make a stricture, it would be as to something of rawness 
in the colour of the red cloth on the shadowed side of the table. 
No. 171, Mother and Child; by the same. A charmingly conceived 
picture of a mother kissing her child, in one of those momentary 
paroxysms to which mothers are so liable, but in which the baby 
does not seem to participate—we were never personally acquainted 
with a baby that did. But it could not have been conceived: it 
must have been witnessed. The painting is in everything respon- 
dent to the sentiment. No. 355, Portrait of Charles Dickens, Fsq., 
tn the character of Captain Bobadil; the same. A capital picture, 
independent of the likeness; replete with the same qualities of fine 
composition, masterly touch, and perfect drawing. Mr. Leslie is an 
artist for all time. 

Beneath the right-hand corner of Leslie’s Roderick Random, and 
in a position that is a reproach to the hanging Committee, is a 
picture, No. 70, An elderly woman reading the Bible, — Dyckmans, 
that in the qualities of truth and exceeding finish is second to none 
in the exhibition. It has no pretensions to the gorgeousness of 
colours in Mulready’s picture; but it has a warm eerial reality in 
tone that goes far towards an equivalent. ‘Texture is everywhere 
wonderful: in the lace and arms of the venerable /iseuse, in the 
feathers of the parrot, in the curly coat of the spaniel, and, indeed, 
in every part of the picture, it is carried to a point that may not be 
surpassed. The drawing is excellent: the foreshortening perfect. 
We have several times been upon our knees to this picture: for the 
hanging committee have compelled worshippers at a shrine they 
endeavoured to conceal. 

No. 100, Pandora. G. Patten, A.R.A. This is a very large 
picture—too large—and Pandora is a very large woman—too large, 
what some call crummy. We can conceive that a cannibal might 
look on such an object with desire, as presenting a choice of soaaing 
pieces ; but she does not present to us what we look for in the ide 
of female form. We are puzzled to know what becomes of such 
pictures. by 

No. 103, The Suppliant. R. R ve, A. R. A. This is a 
subject so simple that only exceeding execution can excuse its 
selection. The execution is laboured without finish. No. 240, 
Preparing to throw off the Weeds; by thesame artist. A picture 
of a black satin dress, accompanied by some yellow drapery on a 
chair, which, with (in a secondary degree) the toilette table, would 
have had some attractions as still life; but that the figures and 
countenances of the person oppress the feeble merits of the 
accessories. That long, shambling soldier entering the door, would 
be in the awkward squad of a militia regiment. 370, Sunday 





Morning ; the walk from the church; the same. Meanly drawn, and 
timidly painted, without any elevation in character of beau ideal to 
assist selection. The artist seems to have no choice of model; 
but to take the first that comes, only making the feet very small. 
There is a redeeming prettiness, eo about the park-like 
landscape and the church. 

No. 111, The visit to the Nun; C.L. Eastlake, R.A. A picture of 
pretension, that gives warranty of exceeding care in the artist; the 
faults not being those of hastiness or inattention, yet is there much of 
oversight ; the handon the nun’s arm is very much larger than that in 
her hand, finger for finger: and while softness seems to be above all 
the artist’s aim; to that quality he sacrifices truth, by muddling the 
outlines of hisformsinto whatever may betheirground. This artistis 
the antipodes of Mr, Maclise, in painting. How they must despise 
each other’s art! While sacrificing reality to this theory of soft 
outline where reality is opposed to its existence, he neglects to use 
truth when it would aid him, The child in the foreground, with 
the roses, has her face against the red robe of the woman; she 
would, consequently, receive a warm reflection on her cheek; but 
the painter has just there chosen to use a grey. ‘This proves the 
entire conventionality of the picture. The artist paints upon a 
system in the construction of which nature has not been applied to. 
The faces are tenderly painted, and beautiful, very beautiful; but 
they would serve for anything else; failing entirely in exactness of 
meaning, the quality most needed in a picture of the amount of 
pretension this presents. ‘The composition tells no story, and the 
costumes are not of the same period, for the child in the foreground 
might be of to-day; whiie the picture does not escape hardness after 
all: see the blue sleeve on the dark red drapery of the little girl. 

No. 115, A Girl selling small ware. W. Daniels, A very clever 
little picture; something cold and dark in tone; but transparently 
painted, and worth looking at. 

No. 112, Remember the Grotio, T. Webster, R. A. elect. Full 
of character, and child-like drollery of expression; the degrees of 
proficiency in the art of begging varies the character of countenance 
from the most bashful to the most waggish of the suppliants. The 
picture is cheerful in everything but tone; it wants the sunniness 
of effect of the grotto season. 417, Good Night; the same. We 
do not think this picture so successful as the first; it has the same 
deficiency in tone, and is also unconnected in composition and un- 
pleasing in model. We like Mr. Webster's children much better 
than his gawky-looking men and women. Another great objection to 
the picture is, that it is only well painted in parts: it is irregularly 
painted, some portions with minute finish, aud others sketchy ; so 
that they swear at one another. The little keg on the floor is 
sufficient, while the dog is not cared for so much. 

No. 107, A Neapolitan boy and girl dancing ; and 116, Italian 
Cottage door, T. Uwins, R.A. Both meretriciously coloured, and 
weakly drawn with the affected meanness of impossible small feet 
and hands. 117, Cupid and Psyche; the same. Something happy 
in the conception of the Psyche, with less of gaudiness in the 
colour; altogether a better picture. 300, Making a Nun, the 
same. This picture is very unequally executed. Judging from 
phrenological development, the young lady seems one of the 
least fitted for a state of celebacy. Is this the moral of the pic- 
ture? The nuns behind, the altar, and the curtain are carefully 
painted; but the two figures in the foreground are very ill-drawn, 
barely sketched, and that not from real drapery, giving a vignette 
appearance to that part of the picture. The seal individual 
seems less concerned than the spectators. 

No. 122, Candidate for a Portrait; “ Paint meso; Charles 
Landseer, R. A. If this little girl would be painted so, she can’t 
complain ; but the recently made R. A. should not have sent the 
picture to the exhibition, The greys in the face are dirty. 142, 

The Wounded Smuggler ; the same. Thereis less of the lay figure 
in this picture than is usual with the artist; but the subject is 
repulsive, and the individuals uninteresting. Neither is it so well 
painted as his pictures generally. It may very likely suffer from pro- 
pingeny to that glorious Mulready. 337, Mary Avenil showing her 
trinkets to Mysic Happer ; the same. This is the most satisfactory 
of the three, both in painting and composition, The length of 
arm given to Mary Avenil is remarkable, 

No. 134, The Departure—Scene in Circassia; Sir W. Allen, 
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R. A. “Meretricious, badly drawn, and not composed at all; 
without study from model, consequently untrue. Who do those 
slippers belong to ? 

o. 143, Chosing the Wedding Gown; W. Mulready, R. A. 
This is one of those pictures that make an epoch inart, distinguish- 
ing it as a period. When we say one of those pictures, where shall 
we look for another, its peer? Who ever before vied with and 
surpassed the most glorious triumph of Venetian art ; and combined 
the high quality of the exact delineating of pre-conceived expression, 
with even more than the truthful minuteness of detail for which 


the Dutch school has been supposed unapproachable? Here we | 


have truth itself in its most recherche decorations—the truth of 
high imaginings! For where shall we see in nature such a combi- 
nation of rich harmony, so lighted ? And for expression, that 
most respectable of female shopkeepers, extracting from the boy 
his not completely-comprehended commission, is a substitute for 
language, and gives consequence to the back of his head. Here 
we have solidity, softness, and truth; conventionality nowhere ; 
but adaptation of model the most complete; each fitted to its in- 
tention. How beautiful the female examining the stuffs! All re- 
flections accounted for. ‘The very dog is a lesson to Landseer of 
ideality, amalgamated with truth. The melody of the whole is a 
triumph of art; proving painting the most successful competitor 
with nature, equalling it by truth, and exceeding it by selection. 
Mr. Sheepshanks is the proprietor of this picture. It should be- 
long to the public, and become the subject of weekly lectures upon 
high art. 

o. 219, The Wreath, D. Pasmore. A cleverly painted and 
beautiful head of a young girl. The picture is injured by the 
breadth of wall on the right side, that destroys the balance of effect 
in the composition. 

No. 314, The Fainting of Hero, A. Elmore, A.R.A. This 


picture sses an advantage rarely met with. ‘The principal ° 


female figure is the most beautiful and best composed; proving 
power in the artist when he takes the pains. The face of Hero is 
exquisitely lovely; the head, neck, and bosom, nicely painted, and 
the group of which she is a portion well composed; the head of 
the priest, who is supporting her, sufficient in character; but the 
face of Beatrice is not happily chosen, and Benedict is either not 

nt or not recognizable. ‘The composition is injured by making 

laudio, Don Pedro, and Don John, a separate group; there is a 
marked feebleness in the drawing from the knee downwards. When 
the legs are bare they are ill-drawn, and when covered in drapery 
they are not sufficiently accounted for. The expression of Leonato 
is tolerably conceived, but badly executed; the head being too 
small, less indeed than some of the females, much farther from the 
spectator. There is more of natural perception of colour than 
system, and the general fault of the picture is attributable to in- 
sufficient arrangement of intention before beginning to paint. 

No: 841, The Return from Labour, W.P. Frith, A.R.A. A 
very pleasing picture, badly placed. Each face is clevated in model, 
without being removed from its class, proving refinement of beau 
ideal in the artist’s mind, that governs his selection. Let him be- 
ware of the affectation of small feet. In this picture the child that 
is being lifted for a kiss appears to have his foot on the table 
beyond, which is impossible, and gives falsehood to the perspective, 
entirely from the foot being so much smaller than is natural. By- 
the-bye, there is scarce room for the woman and old man between 
the table and the fire. It is, nevertheless, a delightful picture, full 
of beauty and cheerfulness. The boy endeavouring to climb for a 
kiss recompense more deficiencies than are here represented. 
No. 496, Scene from the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, by the same. A 
delicious picture. ‘The pose of the Count has never been surpassed. 
Mons. Jourdan is hardly the man of Moliere, he is not sufficiently 
French. ‘Toinette is good, but might be better; the old lady good; 
but the—“here’s a pretty kettle-o’-fish”—look of the boy behind 
the Count is nearer truth than any. All is beautifully painted and 
drawn, as old Munden used to say, “ without a hole that you could 
stick a pin into.” This artist must nevertheless beware of a leaning 
towards flimsiness in his back nds. 

No. 347, The Disobedient ; J. H. Wheelwright. This 
picture is not composed with any system as to lines. The angle 
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formed by the two figures would spoil any thing. The ass is tolera- 
bly painted. 

No. 876, The introduction of Flora Macdonald to Prince Charles 
Edward. We do not like this picture so well as some we have seen 
by the artist. He has changed his manner without improving it.- 
The picture is principally injured by the want of transparent 
painting in the centre figure, it cuts the picture in half. Is not 
Charles Edward a portrait of Mr. ©. Fisher of the Princesses’ 
Theatre ? " 

No. 385, Antonio Signing the Bond; C. H. Lear. This juvenile 
cannot be meant for the grave merchant Antonio, nor this for old 
Shylock. We think Mr. Lear has overheard somebody talking about 
the Jew, and without taking the pains to read the play himself 
has put down this for his impression. Shakspeare is not to be 
treated in such fashion. 

No. 416, The Sick Child; J. W. King. This is well drawn and 
cleverly composed, with much truth and not a shade of affectation. 
This artist is equal to pictures of more pretension. 

No. 424, Scene from the Gospel of St. Luke; J.Z. Bell. A very 
sad specimen of attempt at Commission of taste art. Upon what 
principle is it that Mr. Bell’s darkest shadows are in the distance ? 

No. 451, Madonna and Child; W. Dyce, A.R.A. The artist 
finds it much easier to imitate the flesh-colour of a gothic pannel 
than that of nature. Why we are to get rid of what we do know, 
that we may become sufficiently ignorant to be simple, would 
require more logic than Mr. Dyce and his school of imitation pos- 
sesses to reply to. The introduction of a bound missal in the 
hands of the virgin is known by every school-boy for an anachro- 
nism; then why use it? Why draw the virgin without a bosom ? 
If the houses of Parliament are to be filled with such imitation of 
ignorance, posterity will laugh at them. 

No. 467, Romeo and Juliet; J. C. Horsley. We much fear this 
very promising artist has been contaminated by high art nonsense. 
This is neither Romeo nor Juliet nor the sentiment of the scene. 

No. 476, Raphael correcting the proofs of Mark Antonio; W. D. 
Kennedy. This artist has just changed his principles of colour 
every new picture he exhibits, until at last, like Macbeth, he cries, 
“there's no such thing!” First, Etty is his model ; then Wilkie. 
He is now the most unprincipled of colourists, and, appearing to have 
been dazzled by some room-paper, has produced a picture that 
might have been stencilled ; without shadows, reflection, or tone. 

No. 498. The Stag at Bay; R. Ansdell. This is a picture of 
great power, well painted and containing more as to composition 
than that with the same title by Edwin Landseer. We have some 
doubts of the aim of the hunter. 

No. 490, Buckingham Rebuffed; A. Egg. This is an exceeding 
clever picture painted in the manner of Leslie, and quite equal, in 
painting, to the best of that master. The table, the stools, the 
dog, and the silk dress of the lady with her back towards us are 
excellent specimens of success in marking the essential parts of an 
object, so that the mind has no hesitation in filling up the rest. 
The female faces are all very beautiful; but we do not think Miss 
Stewart the belle of the party. Buckingham looks glumpy, that’s 
all. In the quality of exact expression Mr, Egg may yet look at 
Mr. Leslie with ohana: It is altogether a very fine picture, 
and a worthy pendant to that of Mr. Frith, of the same size, and 
similarly framed. 

No. 495, A Royalist party taken prisoners by the Puritans ; H. and 
W. Barraud ; the horses clever. 

No. 498, Flemish Painter’s Study; R. Fleury. A very clever 
adaptation of the colour and chiaro-oscuro of Rembrandt that de- 
serves a better situation. 

No. 503, A Scene in Italian Life ; R. M‘Innes. Clever but wants 
breadth of treatment ‘and is very continental in manner. 

No. 506, The Saving of Roland Greme; W. F. Withrington, 
R.A. This picture possesses much that is good, without being 
attractive. : 

No. 522, Diana surprised by Acteon; W. E. Fiost. This pic- 
ture wants but little to vie with the best of its class, and the class 
is a high one. The beaw ideal of the female form is here most 
charmingly produced. She that kneels with one kuee on the right 
of the pool will challenge comparison with anything in ancient and 
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modern art for exceeding beauty, natural and unaffected pose and 
exquisite painting. The group on the opposite side presents also 
faultless models of form and composition. She standing in the 
water is perfection’s self for refinement in contour and easy, grace- 
ful balance, and the lovely one who !eans, as seated upon the red 
drapery with one foot immersed, is almost equally successful. 
Here is no sacrifice to conventionality. Who dare stand before this 
picture and assert that Englishmen cannot draw? To praise this 
as it deserves would be to go over it inch by inch. Here is no 
affectation of impossible feet; Actzon’s feet and hands are full 
and large, the left hand a thought too large, but all grand and pure 
in design and sufficient expression. The flesh deliciously painted, 
as is the artist’s wont, might be advantaged by more variety in tone. 
We sometimes miss consistency between the carnations and the 
hair; and there is not a brunette among the lovely group. Diana 
herself is something too tall, and we suspect an incorrectness 
in the left shoulder. 

No. 545, The Disgrace of Lord Clarendon; E.M. Ward. This 
is a picture of more pretension than the last exhibited by the 
painter. It presents evidences of great industry, and consequent 
success —in painting velvet, satin, and costume generaily—but the 
flesh is black in shadow, dirty and but little cared for. The 
men look blackguards, and the women—we must not say what. If 
this is intentional it is a mistake in the artist. The vices of a 
courtierare not universally written in his forehead. The personages 
have more the appearance of a crowd of second-rate actors ata 
masquerade, than gentlemen of hirth cnd ladies of degree. Cla- 
rendon is well conceived, but his face is very dirtily painted. 

No. 550, The loves of the Angels; T. Mogford. Well painted ; 
but, excepting the figure flying, which is very incorrect in 
proportion. Compare the long thigh of the female, with her arms 
raised, to her head and hands. It has no pretension whatever as a 
composition. 

No. 567, The Daughters of Israel weeping over Saul; H. Le 
Jeune. This picture is not a fulfilment of the promise the artist 
has formerly given; neither is it an advance towards fulfilment. 
Here is, also, no attempt at composition, 

No. 575, The Visitation and Surrender of Sion Nunnery; P. F. 
Poole. This is a very extraordinary picture. With a detestable 
meanness in model and incorrectness in drawing in every part, it 
possesses so rich an overflow of every other quality; and the air 
and tone of light is so consistent throughout, that we take at once 
for granted what we know to be impossible, that it was painted 
from the people as they were, and so throw all the insufficiency of 
the artist upon nature. The figures sitting round have so much 
the easy pose of men engaged in what they seem to do; the lankey 
nuns, with all their exceeding faultiness in proportion, present us 
with such reality of varied expression, that we leave the picture 
puzzled to account for its effects. Let the eve wander from the 
commissioner in the yellow dress, with ‘the bald place on his head 
and rich purple cloak, to him with the cap and scarlet velvet robe ; 
then to the amber-coloured velvet beyond, who is whispering so 
mysteriously to the soldier with the partizan ; follow each, after 
each, round the table, till you come to the scraggy young novice 
with the long skeleton-looking arm, and little stupid fingers at the 
end of it, (what a figure she would cut undressed among Mr. 
Frost’s nymphs!) every thing is real; and we are satisfied in spite 
of us. But how is it? Why it is colour ! glorious colour—composi- 
tion in which there are no lines so cutting or consecutive as to shock 
our natural melody of perception! Nothing abrupt—nothing mo- 
notonous. This is, we repeat, a very extraordinary picture. 

No. 577, Spencer reading the Fairy Queen; M. Claxton. This 
is a painting from one of the competing cartoons for the Art-Union 
prize of £500. The sentiment expressed by each figure is satis- 
factory ; but the composition of outline has not been advantaged 
by the colour or chiaro-oscuro of the painting. 

No. 592, First reading of the Bible in the crypt of Old St. 
Paul's; G. Harvey. Painted in something of David Wilkie’s latter 
manner; asphaltum being the principal material, and chiaro-oscuro 
rather than colour making the intention of the artist. The chief 

is well composed and solidly as weil as transparently painted. 
he drawing is sufficient and the erial perspective adimirably ex- 
pressed. 
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No. 594, Pizarro seizing the Inca of Peru; 1. E. Millais. Dan. 
a mpd clever for a youth of sixteen. So much facility with so 
ittle study leads too often to the permanent substitution of the one 
for the other. 

No. 604, Preparations for a Banquet; G. Lance. One of the 
artist’s magnificent compositions, and painted as he always paints. 

No. 621, Composition ; F. Stone. A young girl leaning against a 
pillar, while-a youth whispers soft nothings in her ear. A table, 
with fruit and wine, and an old gentleman seated—all upon an 
Italian terrace projecting towards the sea— forms the stock idea of 
the composition ; but the artist found it necessary to add something 
more, and he has sprawled an imaginary drapery on the floor, with 
a head and arms projecting therefrom, enough to spoil a much better 

icture. The boy on the steps before is bad, and the blackey be- 
ind is worse. 

No. 622, The Old House at Home; R. R. M‘Tan. 
ture possesses much truth of effect. 

No, 625, Gow Chrom and the Glee Maiden; R. 8. Lawder, Here 
is some very tolerable painting thrown away upon a very unpleas- 
ing picture. This is neither Gow Chrom nor the Glee Maiden. 
The man is clumsy and ill-drawn, and the female is a fat speeimen 
of the frail sisterhood, and nothing else. The colour would have 
been rich but is materiaily injured by an attempt to cure the glare 
of a red petticoat with a yellow drapery that means nothing but 
the eventual tripping up of that very plump little personage. 

No. 627, Jilustration of Burns ; . Brooks. Very nicely painted, 
but almost too like an existing picture, to have any substantial 
claims to orginality as a composition. 

No, 657, Leaving Home; 'T, T. Marshall, A girl leaving her 
family to go to service. There is a great deal that is very good 
about this picture, though nothing that does not need improvement. 
We expect to see much better things from this artist, the chief defi- 
ciency here being handling, which, with practice and effort, must 


This pic- 


progress. 

No 670, The Breakfast-table, A, Solomon. Very clever. The 
governor reading the newspaper, while Snowball conveys the dillet 
douzr, to his young mistress, is excellent. The whole well-painted, 
the still life truthfully touched, and all the expressions good, particu- 
larly that of she the black footman. 

No 713, The Children of Israel in Captivity; H, O'Neil. We would 
alwaystather seeasingle head from the peucil of thisartixt, He failsina 
group. The same model is everywhere; the outlines are hard and 
deficient in roundness, and truth of expression. This picture is not 
an exception. 

No. 896, Sympathy ;—Harem Captives; R. Rothwell. This is a 
singular composition for an artist of some fame as a painter, It revels 
in acute angles,as to composition ; and is painted without condescending 
any reference to nature, either as concerns the faces or forms of the 
personages it contains. The exhibition of this picture was ill-advised, 

Having fairly skimmed the History, genre, and figure subjects 
generally, we will turn our attention to the landscape, the first that 
presents itself being : 

No. 13, Tombs of the Caliphs in the Desert, to the east of Grand 
Cmro; D, Roberts. R.A. This picture is flat, conventional, and unreal, 
It is, indeed, among the liberties taken with some perception of nature,a 
difficulty to say whether the object in the heavens, is asun ora moon? 
No. 91, Street in Grand Cairo; by the same, A finely executed sketch, 
that assumes air, perspective, and detail, at its’ sight distance ; the 
whole produced by means incomprehensible to a closer examination, 
This is a singularly-effective picture of its class. 209, Ruins of the 
Temple of the Sun, at Baalbec; the same. This pieture is altogether 
too cold for the sunshine of «so::thern climate, while the sky is a flat 
blue wall, giving searce a difference in depth. between the horizon and 
the upper sky. The perspective is everywhere contradictory ; the 
water 1s not water; and the composition is a cold, unreal series of 
parallelisms. No, 286, High Altar of the Church of St. Antoine, at 
Ghent; the same. [xceedingly pleasant in colour; masterly in exe- 
eution, and remarkable for breadth of effect. We scarcely know 
whether to admire the beauty in creation of this sketch, for, after all, 
it is but a sketch, or to condemn it. for success obtained by means 
unorthodox. We are, however, inclined to like the picture much. 
No. 369, Grand Cairo, from the high-ground to the east of the City ; 
thesame. Flat, after flat, uninteresting and unnatural ; mere unsiu- 
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died transcripts of the sketeh-book, washed into consistency ; most of 
the lines parallel to the horizon; too much air on the earth for the dry 
atmosphere of the clear south. We doubt the clouds; we doubt 
everything in Mr. Roberts’ lanascapes. We should like to see him 
do something nearer home, that we might measure his works by 
some more generally-understood standard. 

No. 22, A Dutch Dogger carrying away her sprit; C. Stanfield, 
R.A. A fine specimen of the master: the water a little metallic, but 
sparkling, and full of motion. The vessel and figures are excellent, 
and well at their work. No 188, J/ Ponto Rotto, Rome; the same. 
Clever, but conventional. Perspective injured by the small size and 
want of force of the foreground figures, producing a deficiency in 
horizontal flatness in the water. 342, Italian Sea-port; the same. 
An excellent specimen of the artist’s manner ; as usual, not advan- 
taged by his foreground treatment. There is always too much 
blackness in his second plan. No. 396, Scene near Monnikendam, 
on the Zuyder Zee; the same. This is the crack picture of the lot, 
and ix very near being very excellent, only requiring some addition to 
the size and force of the near objects. The exceeding dark shadow 
between the two boats, forces them forward towards the comparatively 
tame execution of the front, destroying flatness and perspective 
in the water, which appears to be running upward. There is 

ater atmospheric distance between the vessels, and the mill 
Cavend; than between them and the front objects. All is beautifully 
composed and painted ; the figures excellently contrived to aid 
effect, and particularly well drawn. 

No. 48, Mid-day ;—Scene near Bideford, near Durham; W. T. 
Withrington, R.A. Truly and transparently painted, as well as 
pleasing in subject. The figuresdo more harm than good, as being, 
although good in themselves, rather too large for their place ; and, not 
being painted in the same light as the atmosphere. No. 433, Harvest 
time. With a little more sun, a very fine picture. The figures are 
here happily introduced. 

No. 54, Scene in Holland ;—. et nae effect; H. Bright. This, 
for atmospherical truthfulness of effect, is one of the best landscapes 
in the exhibition. 

No. 59, Returning from the Ball, and 74, Going to the Bail; J. M. 
W. Turner, R. A. Or these two productions of the absolute monarch, 
and, consequently, sometimes tyrant, of landscape-painting, we prefer 

second. In face of that glorious sunset, at the sufficient distance 
—impossible when the rooms are crowded,—every part of the picture 
has its full intelligence. It lights itself; and, supporting itself every- 
where, contradicting itself nowhere. No. 237, Hurrah, for the 
Whaler Erebus! another Fish. _ Another wonderful imagining 
by the master. 384, Undine giving the ring to Massaniello, the same. 
‘is we think deficient in creative quality. It is either too much or 
not enough ; it creates not interest, presents no sentiment, and conveys 
no meaning. No, 411, The Angel standing in the Sun, the same; is 
sublime in conception ; and in execution, as no other but Turner can 
paint. No. 494, Whales extricating themselves from flaw ice; the 
same. With the greatest confidence in the artist's power of depicting 
what he has seen, as we have not heard of his visit to the North Pole, 
we cannot depend entirely upon him as an authority in this picture. 
It is, nevertheless, as a mere creation, most, powerfully produced. 
There is no other artist about whose merits such a diversity of opinions 
are entertained as the one under consideration. There are those by 
‘whom his talent is almost worshipped ; and there are those who treat 
him as a mere mountebank in Art, that plays tricks with colour that 


“have no reference to the quality of imitation in a picture. Turner is 


the painter of sunshine. Claude is another painter of sunshine. In 
Claude's pictures with the sun in your faces, there will be depicted a 
ship between you and it, in which every cord is distinct, and in which 
every other o is carefully drawn and minutely finished. Look 
at Turner's sunshine, _~ na dazzled J seems so confused by 
the bright of light that the perception of objects is uncertain. 
hae rats to Seal look the sun full in the face, and say which 
has succeeded best in imitating the effect of sunshine. 

No. 73, A Mountain Group ; T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A. Very beauti- 
fully drawn, with great individuality in natural charecter ; but wants 
Breadth of effect as a picture. The light is not consistent, having dark 
shadows without sunshine. There is too much pains taken to separate 
the animals fe each other, and tov much success in its accom- 
plishment. , A Summer Evening ; the same. A noble picture 


_ 





of itsclass, The cattle, individually, admirably painted; the bull, 
round, real and true to nature in every part ; it may, however, be 
objected, that the power with which he is painted brings him too 
forward in the picture ; to which may be added that the foreground 
wants largeness of treatment for perspective of parts, and that the 
approaching cow, fine as she is, might have some increase in size 
with advantage to the composition. The group in second distance 
is composed with great breadth and agreeableness of line. No. 456, 
Cattle Reposing ; the same. This undoubtedly tine pieture presents 
similar objectiuns to the last ; the bull coming too forward for the 
foreground, and the centre of the picture being too dark, 

No. 84, Spanish Peasants retreating from the French Army. 
The landscape portion of this picture is the best part of it. Mr. 
Goodall has neglected drawing until his figures are only of conse- 
quence as embellishments, not to tell a story, There is much of 
beauty in this lgndscape, the distance being real and effective. No. 
239, Going to Vespers; the same. Nicely painted and successful, 
as far as the building is concerned ; but the figures not well composed, 
spotty and untrue in effect. 

No. 86, Windmill on the banks of a River; F.R. Lee, R.A, A 
cleverly composed picture, but untrue in perspective, the colour and 
shadows of the mill being too strong for its distance, on looking along 
the bank you are surprised to find it so far off. Every thing in the 
foreground is deficient in breadth of handling and size of parts.— 
820, The Village Green; the same. Clever, but common-place. 
More power and less breadth in the foreground would carry the eye 
upwards and improve every thing. No. 352, Scene on the Tavy; 
the same. Another very common-place picture without subject.— 
539, The Wovdland Ferry; thesame. There is a total absence of 
air in this picture, which is not effective at a distance, neither does 
it improve on closer inspection, If it were not for some transparency 
in the water we should condemn it entirely. Its whole strengih is 
watery. No, 585, The Harvest Field; the same. This is. we 
think the best of Mr. Lee’s pictures, which shew much more of rapid 
uncared-for execution, than that study necessary to support his-posi- 
tion as Academician among the host of excellent landscape painters 
by whom he is surrounded. 

No, 87, Rabbit Shooting; H. J. Boddington. A very fair speci- 
men in the artist’s manner, admirably put together; but wants power 
in the foreground. 

No. 90, Hall Sands Devon; W. Collins, R.A A pretty cabinet 
specimen by the master; satisfactory in effect in spite of iis very 
mannered execution. Nos. 106, Shrimpers Hastening Home ; 184, 
Early Morning ; and 529, Meadford Bay, Torquay; by the same, 
are all equally mannered in touch, and wanting in sufficiency of air, 
particularly the latter; the farthest point of the bay is much too 
near. No, 184 is, nevertheless, a very effective picture. 

No, 137, The Pleasaunce in Olden Time; H. Jutsum. Very 
pleasing specimen of the artist ; erial perspective satisfactory ; com- 
position able ; and the whole happily illustrated by the figures 
introduced, 421, The Garden Wulk; the same. A little bit all 
prettiness. 

No. 269, An English river scene; T. D. Creswick, A.R.A. 
A delicious, cool, evening effect. Foreground powerful, and distance 
tenderly treated. A truly English scene. No. 364, Zhe Hail 
Garden; the same. An effective p cture; full of nature and’ truth 
of colour. No. 418, The Valley the same. <A clever composi- 
tion, transparently painted. 551, The pleasant way home; the 
same. This picture is full of natural truth. The foreground is beauti- 
fully managed ; broad, foreible, and real ; the eye is satisfied in every 
part. There is less of manner in Mr. Creswick’s pictures this year 
than is usual. 

No. 444, Landscupe and figures ; F. Danby, A.R.A. The tone 
of the whole a heavy brick-dust red: we do not know which is the 
most disagreeable —the landscape or the figures. No. 475, Sunrise 
— the Fisherman's Home ; the same. There is a poetry in the in- 
tention of this picture that is hardly sustained by its execution. It 
is doubtful whether we may be allowed to judge an artist by rules 
to which he does not acknowledge himself amenable ; yet, wing 
his own standard, all that is desirable in this picture might be con- 
tained with more of ness in the form of the centre mass.— 
No. 500, Dawn of 3 the same. There is something wrong in 
the view this artist takes of art. He seems at all times at the edge of 
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a precipice, one little unsteadiness, and he leaves the sublime for 
the absurd. His pictures can only be seen at twice ; infinite labour 
being employed that has no share in producing the general effect, and 
only perceivable at a distance at which the whole cannot be estimated. 
Mr. Danby cannot make a school. 

No. 593, Verona; J. D. Harding. A brilliant sunny effect ; 
something cut up in parts, and wanting in mass ; but full of air, per- 
spective, and cheerful effect. 

No. 621, Escape of the jy T. Gudin. This picture, a sort 
of compilation from Turner, Danby, and Martin, three of the most 
dangerous parties to meddle with, is by an artist of much celebrity in 
hie school, and is one of the best specimens we have seen 

vim. 

The Portraits, whether from comparitive superior excellence in the 
other pictures, position, deficiency in themselves, present little 
that is remarkable. 

No. 10, Lord Beauvale ; J. Partridge, is rather happily composed, 
and easy in attitude. 449, LadyBeauvale, the companion fails, in 
the flesh, and smacks too much of the Book of Beauty in com- 
position. 

No. 21, Lieutenant-general Macdonell, K.C.B., presents much of 
foree and character in the head. 

No. 60, Portrait of Mr. Sergeant Bellasis, J. P. Knight, R.A., 
is good in character without affectation ; satisfactory in colour. No. 
82, The Sisters (portraits of Miss Constance and Miss Laura 
Stephen) ; the same. Nicely composed ; but we object to the dark 
red silk; something more tender in tone would have united the 
group which now divides the picture in the middle. 144, Miss 
Fitzmaurice; the same. Well painted and affective ; from broad 
treatment in execution. 287, Portrait of a Lady. This we think 
altoge'her the best female portrait in the exhibition. 343, Thomas 
Dalmaine, Esq.; the same. Excellent for likeness, character of 
head, general colour, and unaffected pose in composition. 

No. 66, Her Majesty, the Queen; F. Grant, A.R.A. Rathera 
portrait ot a horse, which, being very near Mr. Landseer's ‘* War,” 
does not gain by comparison. No. 199, His Royal Highness, Prince 
Albert; the same. Very stiff in composition. No. 270, J. Locke, 
Esq.; the same. This is much better, being easy, natural, and free 
from manner. 

No. 145, Field Marshal, the Duke of Wellington; H. W. 
Pickersgill, R.A. The “Iron Duke” sits well; but the horse is 
insufficient, particularly in the hind legs, and the picture is altogether 
loomy in effect. No. 202, Sir Henry de la Beche; the same. 

ell-painted head, but wants artifice to conceal artifice in construction. 
No. 253, Portrait of Francis Grant, Esq.; J. Watson Gordon. 
Well-painted, and full of character in the head. No. 313, The 
Honourable Lord Robertson. A very sufficient picture, full of 
character and natural unaffected composition. 

No. 372, Portrait of Samuel Tudor, Esq.; P.Corbet. Clever com- 

ition; exceedingly well painted; and full of character. A little 
Frard, rather in effect than treatment, from the head making too 
much of a spot in the background. 

No. 373, Portrait of a Lady; T. Mogford. A very pleasing pic- 
ture, that, excepting the hands, is almost excellent. The flesh is pure, 
and the tone in fine keeping throughout. 

No, 356, Portrait of a Lady; J. Sant. Very original, and almost 
very good. The great reality and roundness in the figure is injured 
by the raw brickdust drapery behind. It is dangerous to finish 
ea One part contradicts the other. 

a No 482, Portrait of the late T. Duncan, by himself, Head well 
painted, with powerful effect of chiaro-oscuro. 

The miniatures are, as usual, an attraction in the exhibition. Ross, 
Thorburn, and Carrick, stand forth froin all rivalry, though there are 
several who would, anywhere else, be considered unapproachable. 

No. 805, R. Hartley Kennedy, Esq.; Collen, is very well executed. 

No. 812, Francis Egerton; R. Thorburn, is not merely a 
miniature; but a beautiful picture, independent of any likeness. 
No. 868, Her Grace, the Duchess of Buccleugh, the Lady Victoria 
Scott, the Lady Georgiana Balfour, and Charles Scott; the same, 
all finely-painted, but something stiff as a composition. No. 913, 
The Duchess of Montrose, Jiady Ernest e, and the late 
pone cant Graham; the same, is the best composed of these large 
groups. No. 833, The Lord William Graham; the same. A great deal 
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too tall, and the gentleman looks round, seeming to say to the spectator, 
“Ain't La brick?” No. 950, Lord William Thynne, the same, 
Again much too tall. No. 972, Honourable F. Russell; the same, 
A clever portrait of a boy. 

No. 821, Alfred Montgomery, Esq., and Mr, A. Montgomery ; 
Sir W. C. Ross, R.A. A most interesting pair of sweetly-painted 
heads. No. 847, Lady Louisa Noel,; the same. Beautifully com- 
posed. The left arm with the basket of flowers, and the right arm, so 
perfectly foreshortened, vies in execution, with the beauty of the face 
and hair. No. 859, Mrs. Mary Milbank; the same. An exquisitely. 

ainted portrait in a blue dress, the carnations of the flesh seeming to 
indicate the circulation in that beautiful arm. No. 893, The Rev, 
Edward Moore, Lady Harriet Moore, and their two children; the 
same. The gentleman is well managed; the lady beautifully painted; 
but there is some constraint as a group. No. 916,°The Duchess of 
Argyll; thesame. Very fine. The arms, and hands, perfect in Art, 
No. 933, John Me. Lachlan, Esq.; the best of the artist's male 
portraits: the whole exceedingly fine. No, 959, The Lady Emily 
a This is perfection, every part delightful; the hands a 
wonder in Art. 

No. 846, The Marquis of Bute; T. Carrick. 
Signor Lablache; the same. Painted with minute finish and great 
breadth of effect. 886, Viscount Fielding ; the same, Also a very 
beautifully executed portrait. No. 932, Miss Pennant; the same. 
Delicate, with great breadth of effect. No. 938, J. B. Durrington, 


Very fine. No. 858, 


Esq.; the same. Well drawn, well composed, and well 
coloured. , 

No. 902, Lord Denman; Sir W. J. Newton. Well-painted, and 
very like. 


No. 820, Miss Mary Gaugaine; F. Cruickshank. Also a very suc. 
cessful production. 

In the Water Colour Portraits, A. E. Chalon has no rival to dread 
where the female portion of our aristocracy is in question. His 
gentlemenare hardly sufficiently masculine, No. 883, Lord Brougham, 
we ean scarcely recognize. No. 1036, Lady Molesworth, is very 
lady-like ; No. 1047, Sir William Molesworth, Bart,, M. P., is also 
very lady-like—more lady-like than is respectable in a senator. 
No. 1112, Mrs. Morrison, by the same artist. A very fine woman, 
in a pink satin dress—the background being the artist’s painting-room, 
—is undoubtedly the finest picture of its class, both as to face, dress, 
still life, and completeness as a composition. 

Among the Architecture, we remarked 1162, 1163, 1274,. 1292, 
designs for villas in the Tudor style, by H. Mocatta. 

No. 1214, A Gothic Design for a Town Hall; D., Bruton. 
Exceedingly light and beautiful, if practical with sufficient strength, 
being something of an approach towards castles in the air, in which, 
1216, The Wayside Railway Station, by W. A. Papworth, in some 
Measure par'icipates. 

In 1262, Interior of the Royal Exchange; Mr. Sang will remind us 
of what we are willing to forget. We, however, gain one information: 
the artist is not ashamed of his work! That is documentary. 

No. 1306, Garden front of Clifton Hall; J. N. Cottingham, is very 
nice as a picture, with more lightness and delicacy than the thing 
itself, will exhibit when completed; and 1312, Interior of the 
Chapel at Subiaco; D. Wyatt, is a powerfully-exeeuted water-colour ; 
but we were most attracted by 1319, A Design for improving the 

rty on the banks of the Thames; T. Allom. Here we have a 
dreamy foresight of a “consummation devoutly to be wished ;”—the 
brick and mortar of the empress of cities masked by the cunning of 
the architect; and the channel of “Old Father Thames” fringed, as 
it should be, with palaces, erected on their true foundation—the 
stores and counting—houses of the trader. 

Sculpture, as an art, does not thrive in England: neither is it 
popular. Small as is the place devoted to its use in the exhibition, 
there is always plenty of room for the spectator. Busts make up the 
greatest portion of the show, in which Behnes and Butler take the 
lead. We do not care for busts: they are conventionalities that give 
a the individual never possessed. They all seem held up by 
the chin. 

Of the statues, 1398, Eve; W. C. Marshall, A. R. A., stands well, 
but wants ideality in model, and softness in contour. The lower limbs 
are of a mean character. 

No. 1394, Rebecca at the Well; — Imhoff. Nicely composed, 
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but the balance of the figure does not suit the action. The vase 
is not supported. 

No, 1396, Melancholy; G. Obici. The sentiment of the upper 
part of this figure is satisfactory. 1410, Sabrina ; W. C. Marshall, 
A.R.A. This is cleverly composed, with much sentiment in expres- 
sion, but + omiething too full in person for Sabrina. 1408. Dying 
Briton ;,F. M. Miller. The male figure well composed and of a 
sufficient character, but the female expression not true. 

_ 1415, Prayer and Resignation; R. W.stmacott, A.R.A. Chaste 
in design and appropriate in sentiment. There are also some clever 
statuettes by Count D’Orsay which we like much better than his 


portraits. 

Before leaving the Royal Academy Exhibition we would refer to 
& Bubject we have put off to the end from sheer unwillingness to 
allude to it. We {now that the days of man are short, and art is long ; 
and we know that few men can paint equally well to the end of a 
long life ; therefore we cannot be critical on an old favourite because 
he is not still in the zenith of his powers. We can tolerate a picture 
by Howard that is not all that we would wish, from mewory of his 
yr that were among the excellent in their period ; and we 

ave no objection that Ward may indicate from time to time that he 
still finds amusement in his art ; but when he covers the wall of the 
Academy Exhibition with eight pictures, each vieing with the other 
which will be the worst, we cannot but lament that there is no means 
for preventing the mischief the title R.A. receives from the practice. 
Mr. Ward was an excellent cattle painter, and it was for his excel- 
lence as a cattle painter that he was made an academician ; let him 
remember this and eschew the perpetration of such abominations in 
art we those incomprehensible performances under incomprehensible 
titles. 

While on this subject we will refer to a weekly publication, called 
* The Topic,” of the 9th of May, written, we A eo by a person 
whose enthusiasm in favour of ‘Turner has thrown some dust in the 
eyes of the public. The assumption of the writer has carried him 
into the classification of critics on art, but he has left out himself 
and the very large class of which he is a portion. It is that class 
that makes confidence of assertion serve for everything, and by ap- 
pearing to think they know, make others think so too. Among other 
—_ we have as follows — 

“it isnot generally known that the ability displayed annually on the 
walls of the Royal Academy Exhibition, is not the. result of the 
schools attached to the institution. Mr. Etty, however, is one of the 
few indebted to the education therein bestowed. With this excep- 
tion, and some mere portrait painters the academy can claim little or 
nothing of that which is our t—the condition of art in England, 
as regarded for its best names.” 

How any man possessed of the amount of ignorance here exhibited 
can come forward as a teacher on art is to us incomprehensible. 
Truly if “ The Topic” is always as happy in its contributors it will 
make a reputation by no means desirable. In the first place Mr. 
Etty was in early life a compositor, from which he did not escape 

l something past the time that students begin. That he is now 
one of the most unremitting in attendance in the life academy, this 
eritie may have heard, he has made the rest. But for students 
of the Royal Academy, listen “ Mr. Graduate,” Haydon, Maclise, 
Herberts, Frost, Frith, Elmore, Egg, Johnson, Solomons, Cooper, 
Corbould, Horsley, and Claxton, were all students in the Royal 
Aeademy. We say this without enquiry ; for we need none. For 
landseape painters they have no oceasion for academies, their school 
is in the open air; but if the graduate thinks the figure is to be 
learned in private study, without observation of the doings cf others, 
it is only a small portion of his ignorance. We hope another time he 
will hesitate from broad assertion and take the trouble to enquire be- 
fore he begins to teach. H.C. M. 





SIGNOR COSTA. 


Havine, in a former number of this work, discussed the office 
of Conductor, and there endeavoured to show its nature and 
effects, we deduced from thence that, of the few who then held 
the situation before the public, scarce one was to be found who could 
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come up to what we considered the standard, although that standard 
was based more upon a negative view than any positive statement 
of what a conductor should be, for, after all, it must be allowed, 
that like everything else, the germ must be in the individual; for 
all the knowledge and experience in the world will produce only 
a miserable mediocrity, if there is not, by nature, an adaptation 
in the person for the post, not only as regards musical feeling 
and knowledge, but there must also be a power of controlling in- 
dividuals in a collective capacity, which, indeed, belongs but to 
few. Many a man may be a good captain of a company, or 
occupy even a more humble place, with vigour and energy, and 
fulfil all the duties perfectly, and yet be unable to manceuvre a 
battalion or a brigade. Many may make good subordinates, who 
sink into insignificance when placed in more exalted stations, re- 
quiring areliance on self, with an internal consciousness of fitness 
for the undertaking. This palpable truth may be found working 
its way out, from the Imperial Parliament down to the parish 
vestry; from the minister to the machine-maker, who, perhaps, 
may be considered: as belonging to one category, for without his 
tools altogether under his command, with a perfect reliance on 
himself that he can command them, neither minister nor mechanist 
can carry on his business with credit to himself or satisfaction to 
his employers, the public; and the same holds good of the 
situation we are discussing. Many a one like the late Sig. 
Dragonetti, may be unapproachable, as he unquestionably was, as 
prima contra-basso, who, if called upon to undertake the office of 
conductor, would also, as he unquestionably must have done, 
miserably failed. Having thus put the position to this palpable 
proof, we shall consider it as an axiom on which to found our 
subsequent observations. 

When we spoke of Sig. Costa on a former occasion, he was 
the conductor of the Italian Opera. It is not our intention to 
discuss the causes that produced his secession there, and assumption 
of the post at the Philharmonic Concerts, but merely with reference 
to the last place, in which we have now had an opportunity of 
seeing him on five several occasions, and are, therefore, at liberty 
to form some estimate of his capabilities. Whatever he may 
have been before, there can be no question, that, knowing as he 
must have done that the eyes of all the musical world were upon 
him; the ears were erect, listening with breathless attention to 
the effect he was to produce, we must suppose he has put forth his 
whole powers to the task, with a firm reliance on himself and a 
determination to shew to all that he was quite equal to what he 
has undertaken, whatever he may have been at the Italian Opera. 
It is clear that the Philharmonic Concert is to be the arena for his 
ambition, for whether he returns to his former place or not, in either 
case the pride of performance will be founded on the achievements 
at Hanover Square Rooms; and here we will try him by the 
tests which we will prove to be the true ones. 

Signor Costa, then, brings to the task the great requisite to- 
wards any hope of success—self-confidence. To this we are in- 
debted for his boldness and decision: the many generally submit 
when they find one confident; and, as the Philharmonic band 
previously was anything but submissive, so that the difference 
between Sig. Costa and his predecessors has been in his being 
able thus to produce obedience to this word of command: this, 
like possession, is nine points of the law; and he who has attained 
it, has but little else to care for, as far as mechanical correctness 
is concerned, Sig. Costa then produces a perfect mechanism, 
every part performing its function with a perfect precision and 
skill very desirable. We believe in this particular, the Phijhar- 
monic band may now vie with any in the world. From the same 
cause, we also gain strict attention and performance of Pianos 
and Fortes. Nothing could be more satisfactory, so that for tlie 
































THE 
first position we concede everything to Sig. Costa. His con- 
ducting is the point nommeé of correctness. 

The two great points for a conductor, are correctness and ex- 
pression. By correctness, we mean all that may be considered as 
belonging to the mechanical part; the strict execution in time; 
pianos and fortes carefully observed, and each part carefully 
and distinctly played. It would correspond to an anatomical 
correctness in drawing, and the adaptation of the several parts to 
each other and to the whole. By expression, we would imply 
that perception of the beautiful, that internal feeling which im- 
parts its tone to ail who can similarly feel. A figure may be 
correct; a face may be correct; but, without the expression, the 
mechanism we may admire, but can never feel; and so it is in 
music, the most perfect performance without expression conveys 
no other impression than admonition. The feelings have not 
been touched. 

The second point is expression. If an individual does not 
possess this, all his skill produces only a secondary feeling in his 
audience. He may astonish, he cannot make them feel, and 
there, we are at variance with the many-mouthed periodicals. 
Sig. Costa has no expression, we would not detract from his 
merits. What he does, is attributable to study and experience. 
His faults are not these of commission, but omission. We do 
not find fault with Sig. Costa for what he doves, but for what he 
leaves undone. We are disposed to say this, expression is a 
natural gift; consequently unattainable, unless, as we have 
said above, the germ be in the individual. Sig. Costa seems 
not to feel that a forte is relative to the piano. His aim appears 
to be to produce effects by strong contrasts, either by a piano or 
by a forte. The medium which may be called dolce, is never re- 
sorted to as the general tone of the music, and which is suffi- 
cently powerful for all purposes; the piano and forte being made 
to come out in relief, producing the proper light and shade, 
harmonizing the whole. ll is either whisper or noise, and may 
be likened to a picture which rejoices in nothing but glaring 
colours, rude and angular projections, no one part in keeping or 
lmrmonizing with each other, in short mere dashes of very broad 
light, or very deep shade, so that the senses are never lulled into 
repose. This was most especially apparent in Beethoven's mass, 
the performance of which, in our estimation, reflected no sort of credit 
whatever on the society. We are told it was much better done than 
when attempted at the festival at Bonn, last year. It might have 
been, and yet be bad, for such it unquestionably was. There 
was no repose whatever, nothing but one interminable noise, from 
beginning to end. Now the mind that could conceive this des- 
eription of performance as the right reading of the author, must 
be either without a nice perception, or have been misled by the 
general opinion of others. We incline to think the latter to be the 
case, for it is very difficult to combat with a received notion; but 
Sig. Costa on almost all occasions betrays the same faults, as a 
whole, his notions of the beautiful are too rough-cast. If he 


produces a fine effect in one part, on any other we are pained by a 


very harsh one; and, though precision may reign throughout, the 
sense of the hearer at the conclusion remains unsatisfied; it has 
only received pleasure in patches; detached portions have been 
gratifying but as a whole, it is unsatisfactory. Another fault that we 
find in Sig. Costa is a too-great inclination to hurry over 
everything. This is adefect that has gradually crept into fashion 
with the avowed purpose, as is supposed, of producing brilliancy. 
To this we demur altogether. It is generally acknowledged, that 
the time has nearly been doubled since the last century, for which 
there certainly appears no reason, On the contrary, every reasen 
to. the contrary :—and the present style only argues, that true re- 


finement is lost sight of, merely to make a show. “It drags,” 
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is acommon remark. ‘Let it be played quicker.” No such 
thing, Mr. Conductor; The “dragging” effect is produced by 
bad playing. The performers of the present day have got into a 
habit of clipping every note. What is the consequence? There 
are intervals between the notes, instead of the notes being sus- 
tained, and carried on to those following; and this is the ¢huse of 
the “dragging” effect. The notes are never continued to their 
full value ; and thus there appear to be gaps which the conductor 
endeavours to get over by hurrying. This certainly diminishes 
these intervals, but sacrifices the music. Sig. Costa is not to 
blame for this, for it is impossible to overcome long-contracted 
habits ; and to destroy these, the players must themselves set 
about their own reformation—a hopeless task we conceive, and 
therefore shall endeavour to rest contented with what is in our 
reach. As long as notes are played detached, so long as they 
are not sustained to their full value, and blended with the suc- 
ceeding, without any diminution of tone, so long will that defect 
be heard. It is the diminution of tone that takes away from the 
continuous effect, and thus, as we have observed, a sensible gap 
is made, which the conductor imagines calls for an increased 
pace. The legato style has given way to a presto furioso. Sen- 
timent has been sacrificed for what is called brilliancy and noise, 
for breadth of tone. We may appear to take an exaggerated 
view of the case; we believe, however, that the truth only has 
been stated, and if felt in the right quarter, will, ere long, pro- 
duce its effect. Our remarks, though made upon Sig. Costa, as 
conductor, are intended to bear more generally: the sins of the 
individual are only those of the multitude, and our endeavour is 
to point out in what consists the error. It would have been 
much easier to have written a fulsome panegyric, as some of the 
press have done, on the performance of this very mass in C, 
Palliatives have been attemptefl—harshness deprecated. On what 
grounds? The extreme difficulty of the music. As for the dif- 
ficulty, it is nihilad rem. The Philharmonic arrogates to itself 
a character, and the plea of difficulty comes but ill where an as- 
sumption is made. In summing up then, we give Sig. Costa all 
credit for producing a very much improved correctness, while at 
the same time the expression, or soul of music, is yet a point to 
be gained ; and if the conductor has the internal feeling, nothing 
ought to deter him from impressing the orchestra with his own 
sentiments. 

There is one point for which Sig. Costa deserves great credit 
and that is, his command over the individual members. ‘There is’ 
an old adage that may be adduced, as very much to the purpose, 
‘familiarity breeds contempt.” Now any one placed in autho- 
rity loses at once that command by too close an intimacy. The 
colonel of the regiment, the captain of the quarter-deck know 
this, and act upon it; the line of demarcation is drawn, and rigid 
etiquette preserves the consequence that has been assumed. It 
may be difficult in a conductor who has no artificial barriers to 
intrench himself to do this ; but without the distance be preserved, 
there is an end to all respect, and with it authority ; and subor- 
dinates take a license which ends in insubordination, Assump- 
tion of this character was the secret of Sig. Costa’s supremacy 
at the Italian Opera, where the contrary is beginning to be sen- 
sibly felt in his successor, whose authority is even now but ques- 
tionable, and the consequence cannot be far distant. 

Some have imagined that we lay too great stress on the office 
of conductor, and suppose if the band is composed of first-rate 
performers that the music is sure to go well. The past experi- 
ence of the Philharmonic itself is a sufficient answer. Before 
Sig. Costa's appointment nothing could have been more slovenly. 
There was no head to keep the members under control, conse- 


quently, all was confusion, until many of the Professors them- 
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selves ceased to take any interest in the performance, and also 
their attendance. The room was year by year gradually thin- 
ning, until the society would have died from sheer inanition. 
Sig. Costa has infused new spirit into the concern; and having 
brought»the orchestra into something like training, we hope he 
will now turn his attention more to the expression. We accord 
to him correctness of performance; let him now show sensi- 
bility, and eschewing the error of strong contrast, produce a read- 
ing where the dolce shall infuse its softness throughout the whole, 
while the piano and forte, the light and shade, shall bear a rela- 
tion to each other, and to the general effect. If it is in him, let 
him show it, and he will deserve the encomium of producing a 
new and more perfect style of performance. He has done some- 
thing, let him put himself to the task and work out the whole 
reform required. C. J. 


THE OPERA MANAGEMENT AND SUBSCRIPT! ON 
GRIEVANCES. 


Tue management of the Italian Opera has had the astonishing 
courage to bring out a second novelty—we fear some convulsion 
will take place from the effort—two new operas before half the 
season is over; new, that is, to this country. There is a sort of 
chivalric temerity in the whole affair well worthy the greatest 
achievement of his Hudibrastic knighthood. One side of the 
horse received a kick of the spur and Nino appeared, and the 
other, not liking to lag behind, has put a foot forward, and I 
Lombardi has come out. Last year Ernani was the only thing 
new that was encountered by the mighty host ; not all the grum- 
blings of the subscribers, the anxious wishes of the public, could 
produce a second attempt. This season the grumblings became 
more audible, and lest some outbregk should take place, I Lom- 
bardi has been put forth as a sort of sop in the pan to keep 
all parties, if possible, in good humour. There is something 
supremely absurd in the whole thing. The manager appears 
like a fish out of water—with all the disposition in the 
world to fulfil the duties of his post—like Sterne’s valet, the 
only qualifications he displays are the most remote from the occu- 

ion——he can beat a drum and ‘make spatterdashes. In our 
& we proved that his company had been engaged upon no use- 
fal principle whatever; and now, when badgered about new 
operas, he brings out two by a composer whose success in Ernani 
last year was very questionable with the Opera audience. Nay, 
even this year Nino has gained no hold on the public ear; and 
yet he has ventured on another which cannot rank with either of 

these, So that with all the disposition in the world his operatic 
ments, and musical novelties, might vie with the drum 
and spatterdaibes of poor La Fleur. 

Assuming the manager to be a good man of business in at- 

ing to the other parts of Opera management, it is clear that 
this will not aid him in musical matters; and if he has not a 
director who fully understands this other branch, the consequence 
is likely to be a state of things very much resembling that in 
the ascendent here—namely, a great outlay with as little utility 
as le ; and what is a further consequence, no one is satis- 
fied, Whether for the Opera or the Ballet, the manager in each 
—— only succeeds in embroiling himself with his subscribers. 
Why I Lombardi should have been selected would puzzle a con- 
jurer. In the first place, the prima donna part was written for 
szxolini, who has a soprano voice, and it is therefore not 
adapted for Grisi, whose voice is a mezzo-soprano. Secondly, 
the opera has sean paseo stage without any care or atten- 
tion’ paid to adapt | 


dresses to the scenery or the situation. 
In short, the director has allowed so many absurdities to exist, 
‘that common sense of the audience is almost insulted by 
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either negligence or inability. We have said that the music of 
the opera cannot rank on the whole equal either to Ermani or 
Nino, although there are some effective pieces ; but we will first 
take note of the story, which contains as many violations of truth 


and common sense as may reasonably be allowed to be inherent: 


in any libretto whatever. We say inherent, for it is generally 
consented to by ali parties that the words are only pegs to hang the 
notes upon ; and, consequently, that the concoctor of librettos is 
at liberty to dismiss all nature and truth at once out of the ques- 
tion, and set himself to make up a patchwork which shall con- 
tain some good situations, and imposing scenes; but whatever 
latitude may have been taken, it has been badly done, for after 
all there is no real good situation. The construction is in some 
degree similar to that of Ernani and Nino, and may be considered 
heavy throughout. This style seems to suit this composer, of 
whose operas, after you have heard one, you have heard all—at 
least judging of those that have been brought out in this country. 
He appears not to possess the varied powers of the other writers, 
such, for instance, as ‘ Donizetti,” in the range from ‘ Anna 
Bolena’”’ to ‘]’Elisir D'Amore,” or “* Mercadante,” and of course 
far behind the melodious “ Bellini.” But still he does produce 
effects. These are objected to by some critics as being done 
solely by unisons; we think no matter how it is done if the 
effect required is produced. But there is a want of melody 
throughout all these operas of Verdi—I Lombardi, perhaps, 
possessing the least. We will now go to the characters, 
and here the management have shewn some mismanagement. 
The part of Giselda, as we have said, was written for Frezzolini, 
a high soprano, and, consequently, too high for Grisi, who is 
always on the stretch ; and although she was exceedingly effective 
in some parts, still it amounted to a scream. The part of Vic- 
linda, the mother of Giselda (Grisi), was given to Mlle. Corbari ; 
there was therefore no keeping in character, for it was impossi- 
ble to see the two in these parts without noticing the discrepancy 
in years; it was an absurdity that ought not to have been al- 
lowed. For the rest, Mario acquitted himself as Orontes, 
Giselda’s Lover, most splendidly ; but there seems some difficulty 
in getting over the impossibility of his being introduced into the 
Harem to have seen Giselda, who was there confined ; this, 
however, is the fault of the libretto writer.. Fornarsari acts very 
well in the part of Pagano, but such a villain as the character is 
made cannot gain any sympathy with the audience. Two or 
three gratuitous murders are not likely to do so, where no suffi- 
cient motive exists, andeven if there did, the subject is ill chosen 
for an opera. Corelli, as Arvino, is but indifferent ; if he thought 
less of himself he might do more. Of the other characters it 
will not need to speak. There were many inconsistencies in 
putting the opera on the stage. No one appears to direct the 
grouping of the company, consequently, the effects are bad. 
It would add much to the effectiveness if each scehe was 
arranged as a picture or tableau, but not the least attention 
is paid to the matter. We cannot conclude without remarking 
one glaring inconsistency—namely, a full, modern, instrumental 
band on the stage, marching in front of the Crusaders. An 
absurd anachronism the composer ought to have avoided, for 
where any thing is done to violate common sense, it is an offence 
to the audience. There were minor negligences which we will 
not notice, for fear of being tedious; but we must sum up with 
saying that I Lombardi, so far from satisfying the subscription, 
will only add fuel to the fire, particularly as in spite of the evi- 
dent discontent that prevails, the management still persist in 
continuing it. 

The other operas given during the month are—Dan Pasquale, 
Norma, La Gazza Ladre, Sonnambula, and L’'Elisir ‘D'Amore, 
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an il Matrimonia Segreto ; I Lombardi having had the principal 
run throughout. In the representation of Sonnambula, Mario 
was announced as Elvino, but owing to illness was unable to go 
through his part ; the arias were therefore curtailed. But it was 
not until the Ballet, when Cerito was pronounced too ill to appear, 
and Lucille Grahn came forward in Catarina, that the slumbering 
wrath of the subscribers broke forth. Of course Lucille Grahn 
was overwhelmed, and endeavoured to avert the pitiless storm, 
but all to no purpose, it was continued in gusts throughout the 
evening. Now, it was clear to every one, that the demonstration 
was intended against Mr. Lumley, the manager. Last year 
some account was given of the manager’s proceeding, how hav- 
ing secured the money of the subscribers, he set himself to 
work to make the long Thursdays the most attractive. During 
the last season almost all the new ballets, and the most popular 
operas, were produced on these evenings, causing great dissa- 
tisfaction among the subscription. This year the same tactics 
are again in operation, and with this disadvantage on the part of 
the subscribers, that they did not exact a programme of the per- 
formances of the season before the money was paid. What has 
been the consequence? The manager has endeavoured to do the 
thing more cheaply. Let us make a comparative statement of 
the Corps de Ballet, and we shall find a great falling off indeed. 
The principal dancers last year were Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, 
Cerito and Lucille Grahn, besides the efficient services of the 
Danseuses Viennoisses. ‘This year we have but two of these 
attractions, Lucille Grahn and Cerito. Carlotta Grisi, and the 
Danseuses Viennoisses are in this country, and there could there- 
fore be no reason for not securing their services; in fact, it 
would appear from a late report in the Times, that the latter 
had actually been engaged, but that the manager had tried to 
to break the engagement, and thereby save himself some two or 
three thousand pounds. But from the report of the trial we pre- 
dict the manager will lose his cause. We give the subjoined 
extract from the Times :— 
WEISS Vv, LUMLEY. 

The Defendant in this case is Lessee of the Italian Opera. The 
Plaintiff is teacher and superintendant of the Danseuses Viennoisses ; the 
action was brought to recover compensation from defendant. The 9th of 
May was fixed for the delivery of the Pleas. Upon the 20th judgment, 
as for want of pleas, was signed by the Plaintiff on the ground that the 
pleas were not issuable. 

The Counsel applied to court for a rule to set aside the judgment, upon 
the ground, that the pleas were such that the issue might be taken upon 
them. Rule granted, 

From this it is evident that the manager stands upon ticklish 
grounds, but we must wait the result, which we suspect may end 
in his having to pay the money for this contract, without having 
had the advantage of the performances of these charming little 
dancers. 

With regard to the Opera, there are more engaged, but the 
real efficiency is impaired. Out of the twenty engaged, let us 
enumerate the names of those who can sustain the Opera, and 

“he number is limited to four—Grisi, Castellan, Mario, and 
Lablache.. The young Lablache, it is true, has improved much, 
but Fornasari is very much overrated. His acting may be ener- 
getic, as a singer, however, he can claim no distinction; and the 
rest are not even fit to fill second parts; so that the operatic 
company may be really considered lamentably deficient. It may 
be answered that the director cannot make singers—he must 
take what he can get. We answer, a very much better selection 
might have been made, among those who have even appeared here ; 
but they have all been allowed to go elsewhere, and fresh inca- 
pables are brought out, for what purpose it is difficult to imagine, 
unless to try the patience of the subscription. 





With regard to the emeute on the Tuesday evening we have 
spoken of, language has been used, by a certain portion of the 
press, at the least unwarrantable ; nor do we think the conduct is 
judicious, emanating as it does from the accredited journal of the 
Opera. But, in fact, almost all the press have undertaken the 
manager’s cause, with the exception of the Chronicle, who, 
however, has contented himself with merely mentioning the cir- 
cumstance. Now it is very easy to perceive that with such a 
pressure from without, the subscription are little likely to have 
justice done to them. We will, however, quote these obser- 
vations from the paper we allude to—namely, the M. Post :— 

‘* 1f, im the disgraceful occurrence of Tuesday, there had been any other 
incentive than malice, or any other agent but stolid blindness whose 
characteristic essence is want of comprehension, the pertormance of last 
night would have been a s:fficient and most triumphant answer, The 
performances were innumerable, displaying the inexhaustible resources 
of an establishment which has so lately risen to a state of incomparable 
pre-eminence over all other theatres of the world. As since the pas de 
quatre (although a smaller marvel than the bill of fare of an 
extra night) forcigners have acknowledged, it is true, that there are 
some unfortunate persons of wishes as unbounded as their capacity for 
enjoyment is limited, who can never appreciate but what is absent— 
such, for example, as those who were calling out even, ‘ Plunkett,” and 
other names of such calibre, on Tuesday, but the good sense and the 
good feeling of the real subscribers who, rather than create a disturbance, 
quietly yielded themselves to the wretched doings of former manage- 
ments, cannot fail to feel the immense change effected ; and so long as 
good sense, honest endeavour, and truth remain on the side of the present 
direction, increased triumph is sure to follow each hostile attempt. At 
this moment the choregraphic froupe is as efficient as the lyrical, and if in 
the former we have not that superabundance which astonished the whole 
world last year, if the general report speak true, it arises from a de- 
mand of extravagant conditions, to which no direction in any fairness 
could consent, not merely from pecuniary consideration, but from a 
spirit of justice to other artists of equal rank.’’ 

Is this the way the opera public is to be treated? to be talked 
to as if they were canaille ?—it is well known to all except this 
writer that great discontent has long prevailed among the sub- 
scription, which only waited an opportunity to vent itself—we 
have shewn the falling off in the choregraphic ‘roupe which this 
writer has so vauntingly puffed off, as compared with last year. 
But with regard to the ‘‘ wretched doings of former managements,” 
we will give here the names who appeared in Mr. Ebers’ times, and 
could adduce others in Laporte’s time, that the Ballet department 
with perhaps the single exception of the “ Pas de quatre” is not 
anything equal to former “ wretched doings.” In Ebers’ time. 
Albert, Noblet, Barre, Perceval, Paul, Mad. Anatole, Charles and 
Ronzi Vestris, Mercandotti, Roland, and Varennes formed the 
strength of the ballet. And in Laporte’s time, who does not 
recollect Taglioni, Pauline Leroux, Duvernay, &c. &c.—So 
that the “wretched doings” of former managements are matters 
with which the writer of this article seems to know very little about. 
But of course the value of the opinions of the Post are nearly equal 
on all subjects, whether it raves about protection, talks fashionable 
twaddle or makes misstatements with regard to the Opera. 

The Times has also taken up the question, and deals with the 
matter thus :— 


“ The arrangements of last week will serve to dissipate a notion that 
the miscelianeous audience on the Thursdays have had a preference this 
season over the subscribers, if Certie did not dance on Tuesday, neither 
did she appear on Thursday, and she returned on Saturday, a subscrip- 
tion eee former scasons we have indeed seen instances of new 
opera’s being produced on the Thursdays, but this season it is difficult 
to conceivehow the notion .o which we have alluded arose,—The “ stars’’ 
of the Opeca company all came out on Easter Tuesday—and it was on a 
Tuesday the only operatic novelty of the season, since the opening, I 
Lombardi was produced. If the subscribers were dissppointed by the 
omission of Mario’s music in Sonnambula, on ‘Tuesday last. The 
Thursday folks were recently disappointed by the omission of the same 
vocalist’s music ia La Gazzo Ladra, These long miscellaneous bills, 
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from which the name of Long Thursday proceeded, are evidently made 
up for the sake of those who go to the Opera now and then, and wish, 
with one expense to see as much as. possible. To subscribers who 
have the whole season before them, such a melange would be irksome 
in the extreme.”’ 

So, because Cerito, “did not appear on a Tuesday, neither did 
she appear on the Thursday,” says this acute writer of this 
**non sequitur.” Because A and B both get blows from (C, it is 
a satisfaction to A, for his blow, to know that B has had her 
share as well, This is a species of argument, which the writer himself 
would hardly go by. 

The deprecatory tone with which the stars are made to appear 
as coming out on a Tuesday shews the rottenness of the remark. Of 
course the stars came out on a Tuesday, we question much 
whether they themselves would have relished appearing on a non- 
subscription night. ‘The apology for the long Thursdays, at the con- 
clusion, is beside the whole question. The subscribers only think it 
right that having paid their money in advance for the support of the 
theatre, they expect in return a quid pro quo. That the attractions 
should not only be adequate to the sum paid, but that the public 
should not feast first on the dainties that are to be given. There is 
also another subject which requires comment, namely the prices 
having been raised. We have heard it stated of one box buyer, 
that he has paid 500/. more for the same articles this year than 
last. And for what have these sums been demanded as far as at 


_ present appears? For the production of two not very successful 


operas and for a falling off of no less than three choregraphic 
attractions. So that, judging froim the past, we must come to 
the conclusion that the money to be paid, and the attractions to be 
given, are in future to be in an inverse ratio. We have entered 
on these points with the view of getting justice done to all 
parties. An unmeaning outbreak, as the Post would try and 
make it out to be, we should not have alluded to, but we have 
felt that the subscribers have their grievances, and have en- 
deavoured to prove that there is some shew of reason in justifica- 
tion of proceedings, which, happily, are not of very frequent occur- 
rence within the walls of the theatre. C. J. 





-WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION, PALL-MALL EAST. 
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Dirricutt as is the task of pronouncing a satisfactory judgment 
(mind we mean satisfactory to our own conscience) of the pictures 
in the Roya! Academy exhibition, it is still more difficult to arrive at 
& comparative estimate of that we are now about to examine. In the 
one there is, in general, so much disparity between the leading pro- 
ductions and the rest of those in their particular departments of art, 
that we incur little danger of error in summing up ; but here, so 
many are endeavouring to do the same thing, in so much of the same 
manner, and, in general, arriving at so much of success in the 
attempt, that selection is by no means an easy task to the critic. 
Besides, one individual master so confounds us with his own fertility, 
that .mere competition with himself renders judgment little more 
than simple opinion, often rather depending on ideal association than 
direct perception of comparative excellence. There is, however, one 
artist bate about whom there can be no mistake. W. Hunt is alone 
in his glory ; every endeavour to imitate him, falling so distant from 
the mark, that the artist escapes suspicion of the attempt. We have 
no personal knowledge of Mr. Hunt ; but we have an image of him in 
our mind's eye we do not care to part with ; he is there installed as a be- 
nevolent genus, that delights innon-educated ragged little boys ; clothes 
them in velveteens, and stuffs them with plumb-pudding and apple-pie, 
till they become fatand lymphatic enough to sit still while they are being 
painted; as a spirit that tar oarns and outhouses, when the sun 
shines brightest ; where young girls with ruddy, freckled, sunburnt, 
poe pi faces allow him to do anything he chooses, in an honest way, 

upon ‘ Whatman’s Best.” Look well at No. 14, Plucking a 
Fowl. Observe what breadth of sunshine there is in that picture, 
and note the infinity of detail and truth of texture! It is usual to 
seek for breadth at the expense of detail, Reynolds had that notion ; 
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but he never saw Hunt, and we must excuse him. Mark how the 
face maintains its consequence, from being the warmest spot in the 
picture! She shows no consciousness that an artist is painting her 
portrait: no, depend upon it, Hunt is looking at her through some 
crack, and she continues her employment entirely unsuspicious of the 
process. 131, Anticipation. Again; what breadth! and, for detail, 
examine the bench that lazy rascal sits on; the expression of both 
boy and dog cannot be surpassed by any other boy or dog in the king- 
dom ; you absolutely hear the chuckle of the one, and the thin im- 
patient whine of the other, 123, Saturday. .Work finished, every 
thing neat and in order ; she leans npona chest of drawers you could 
swear to in an auction-room. Here is true happiness; the idea of 
pleasures to come ; shadowy dreams of a walk in the green lane with 
somebody on the morrow is flitting before her, Depend upon it 
there is something in that girl’s mind she does not clearly comprehend 
herself. 227, Sunday. The same sunny countenance, in the same 
chamber ; the same chest of drawers, and bit of rug, and ballad on 
the wall ; but how different the picture! No longer in her dress of 
work, but decked in all the finery of musline-de-laine frock, silk scarf, 
Leghorn-bonnet, and bronzed slippers; she is wailing for somebody 
who ought to have waited for her; but he will have to wait yet, for she 
will not go down till he has arrived and tarried in his turn. How 
simple are the materials that make a picture in the hands of a true 
artist! 252, Going to the Fair. Here we have the same young 
damsel mounted on a pony ; but the whole is scarcely so effective in 
its treatment. There is something not the fact in the foliage behind ; 
and it is very dangerous to approach nature unequally. We must, 
however quit Mr. Hunt ; or what with No. 309, Prayer, so sufficient 
in sentiment—No. 255, that little chap asleep on the bench; take 
care! He’ll tumble off! Mr. Mackinlay’s Yellow Corridore, wit) 
its mirrors, pictures, and brickabrack ; those delightful specimens of 
delicious fruit—No. 276, The Roses in the tin-pot, §c., Se. &c., 
all struggling for preference, we shall have no space left for other con- 
tributions. We will, therefore, endeavour to forget Mr. Hunt for the 
present. 

The next to ovr mind is G. Cattermole. Not that we are satisfied 
with that assemblage of gnarled oaks, No. 66, called, we know not 
why ; The Unwelcome Guest. There is a knight on horseback, well 
drawn and soldier-like in bearing, and there peeps a head from be- 
hind the great centre tree; but this is not enough to tell a story, 
neither does the picture excuse the space it occupies by its quality in 
art. It wants effect in spite of the body-colour used in painting, 
and there is too much of em ent for a truly orthodox. water-colour 
picture. If dissatisfied with the material, why not paint in oils at 
once? We would rather have before us his buxom hand-maiden of 
the olden time, in Ne. 114, The Staircase at Naworth, with its 
well-arranged antique accessories. No. 267, Amy Robsart is not for 
us; but we like much No. 219, The Conspirators. Here we have 
every material for a picture, colour, character, costume, chiaro- 
oscuro, and interest, condensed to a point. Whocan look on that 
picture without anxiety at what may follow, and being half-inclined 
to question one of those respectable ruffians, as to who is the unfor- 
tunate they are about providing for. No. 301, The Ball, is another 
satisfactory production ; masterly in composition, full of breadth in 
colour and ehiaro-oscuro. 

F. Taylor’s, No. 34, The Poultry Yard, is cleverly painted in all 
its parts ; but wants airand distance. The well, pailing behind, and 
distant hill, seems coloured upon a flat scene. No. 49, The Gleaner, 
is well put together, but hardly sufficient in finish to develop its 
capability. No. 106, Horses. We like the painting of the bay; but 
there is some unpleasantness in the head and neck of the white ani- 
mal.. No. 117, A Ride in the Forest, is good in drawing ; but flat in 
cffect. No. 222, Roadside Travellers, has the same merits and the sarve 
deficiences with No. 49 ; they both present sufficient attempt at finish 
to warrant expectancy of more. A sketch is something that has 
taken too many liberties already ; as No. 225, Scene from Waverly. 
Here is more hardihood of line. This is perfect as it is, a 
masterly and effective sketch. Messrs. Hunt, Cattermole, and Tay- 
lor, as draughtsmen of the human figure, take the lead in the Society. 
Hunt is excellent; we never find him’ ‘either careless or feeble. 
Cattermole is often careless ; and Taylor has a leaning towards gmx!l 
feet, as in his “ Gleaner ;” but, upon the whole, he is generally eor- 
rect, when not seeking to be pretty. 
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Alfred Fripp only wants ecorree!ness in design to ‘ake a high posi- 
tion as an artist. No. 58, Zrish courtship, is happily composed ; full 
of sentiment and character; most effective in colour, and well 
painted throughout; and the lower portion of the figures. being 
absent, deficiency in drawing is not obtrusive; but No. 180, Irish 
Reapers meeting their friends, after harvesting in Lngland, is bad, in 
the composition of three unconnected groups, of which the centre 
and principal is very deficient in humour, character, and corree'ness. 
Every part is innnaatural distortion, and impossibility of attitude. We 
also take leave to suggest, that the “finest pisan'ry in the world” 
might bring an ac'ion against Mr. Fripp for caricaturing what was, 
no-doubt, more comical without exaggeration. There are some 
interesting figures in the left hand corner, that make us regret so 
much that is really good, should suffer from bad company. No. 62, 
Interior of a Galway Cabin, and No. 79, The sick child, may be of 
use, statistically, before a Parliamentary committee ; but will not 
make cheerful furniture. No. 304, The Irish Mother, and No. 312, 
The Rustic Piper, are excellent in their way. The latter is well 
drawn, ani! ouly wants more endeavour at reality in treatment, to be 
very good indeed. 

O. Oakley has not ‘he perception of colour possessed by Mr. Fripp, 
but: has more correctness (perhaps carelulness) in design. No. 19, 
Tialian boy, begging; No. 31, Harvest boy; and a large composition, 
No, 142, deminiscence of Cairo; are carefully painted; but some- 
thing stiff in arrangement, as well as dry and laboured in exeeution, 
particularly tie latter, which wants force in the foreground to give air 
and reality to the apartment. 

Cristall has one picture: No. 40, Pastoral, which we cannot praise. 
The classic is at a discount, and requires association with every 
quality in which thie picture is deficient (and their name is Legion! ) 
to make it toler»ble. ’ 

J. M. Wright has two pictures of pretension: No. 97, Our Saviour 
caressing lilile Children, and No. 119, The Song; both containing 
many figures; but neither presenting much attraction. There is an 
absence of breadth in colour, in light, and in shadow. combined -with 
a feebleness in design, arm anness in charveter of form, anda cold re- 
production of co:nmon-place in both, that makes us regret the very 
great pains so uselessly bestowed. . 

J.W. Wright, eschewing the grand style altogether, wisely confines 
himself to the sentimental, and is more successful. . No. 229, Yes or 
No, is all clever but the flesh: which wants roundness, as well as im- 
portance in the picture. The face should always give evidence of 
having received its full share of the artist’s attention. The arms of 
this figure might be more pure in character, Here are some frames 
evntaining heads illustrative of Shakspeare’s heroines, that are pretty, 
though we suineiimes doubt their resemblance. 

H. Richter pains cleanly, his flesh-eolour being warm and 
pleasing; but, as a draughtsman, his productions are weak and man- 
nered. No. 6, La Jardiuiere, presents a fair specimen of his better 
qualities; but No. 73, Don Quixote and Sancho, is neither the knight, 
or his esquire, nor any one else! We have seen few failures more 
decided thau that of the here of Cervantes in this picture. 

J. Stephanoff has several specimens of colour gone mad, of which 
it is quite safe to say the larger presents the greatest amount of 
absurdity. 

The riches of this exhibition are, after all, its landscapes. How do 
your wise critics, who look at Art always with one eye, assuming 
the judgment of niere manipulation to be mechanical, and beneath 
attention, account for the faet, that so much upon these walls has 
never yet been realized in oil? and that the same artist is unable to 
produce on canvas those effects he finds so easy upon paper? If he 
doubts, let himn compare the pictures of Copley Fielding, on each, and 
he will be led to suspect chat full execuwon.is necessary for full deve- 
lopment. The idea for both is in the painter's mind the same; but 
the facilities of water-colour have multiplied experiment, and in- 
creased the power only so obtainable, 

‘There is no artist more fertile in production than Copley Fielding. 
Forty-four frames, many of large dimensions, hanging in one 
room! One-eighth of the whole exhibition furnished by one 
artist, might be expected to produce a sameness of general effect ; 
but such is not the case. There is something of repetition in the 
coup a’ wil from similarity of intention in the contributors, but this 
is not attributable to Copley Fielding; for there are none among 
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the landscapes more unlike his picture, than many of his pictures 
are unlike each other. A purchaser might confine himself to this 
artist, and still escape monotony in the furniture of his apartments, 
We say furniture advisedly; for his larger pictures are composed 
more with reference to their effect in a drawing-room, than close 
resemblance to nature. They are enjoyments for the eye that rarely 
remind you of what you have seen. No. 22, Bolton Abbey, York- 
shire, is a glorious picture for effect, that will not bear admeasure- 
ment by any natural standard. The blue river and the blue dis- 
tance, have preciscly the same tone; and, however effective, and, 
perhaps, necessary, to relieve the exceeding warmth of the rest, it 
is untrue. ‘I'hus, in art, as in morals, one untruth must be backed 
by many more to render the whole consistent. No. 10, Dunséer, én 
Somersetshire ; a smaller subject gives us as much of warmth and 
cheerfulness, and more transparency ; how different from its neigh- 
bour, No. 7, Filey Bridge, with its black stormy sky, wreck, and 
mad breakers. Again, place 43, Zhe Old Pier at Burlington, 
Yorkshire, and its transparently painted water, by the side of 131, 
Caistor Castle, Norfolk, so beautiiul we don’t care whether it is 
natural or no. ‘Then compare these with 136, View up Loch Fyne, 
in which the water is again so finely painted, and 155, The Old 
Watch House at Brighton, and the versatility of this artist becomes 
matter fur astonishment. 

David Cox is nature, but gloomy nature ; weather that nobody but 
anglers go into that can help it. He is also too broad in handling 
for any apartment less than Westminster Hall. There is no place 
here to estimate his pictures fairly. He must paint with a large 
brush at the end of a long stick, and sometimes makes a rare mess 
of it. No. 9, Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire, should have a railing 
round it, for there is a splashy treatment in the sky you cannot 
forget; the crossing dabs of the brush are with you at all distances, 
His freedom of hand runs away with art, and however occasionally 
happy, there is always something to wish not there. Thus, in No. 
75, Vale of Delwyddelaw, there is a stiff grey cloud at the left hand 
corner, as solid as the rocks themselves, and almost of the same 
texture. There is much of interest attached to the sketches of 
painters, as showing the means by which they arrive at excellence ; 
but this interest is lost when we observe that which should have 
been the means, has been, unworthily, elevated tobe the end; that 
honest looking roughness is but a disguise, and that much time and 
labour have been bestowed on the affectation of carelessness. 
Sketches are pleasant things to look on in an artist’s folio, but de- 
testable under plate glass. Success seems but selected accident, 
and not intended art. 

P. Dewint is a landscape painter of high character in art, and, 
never sacrificing nature to prettiness with Fielding, neither is he 
tempted to the affectation of carelessness like Cox. Broad as is 
his treatment, the character of the thing is always there. No. 37, 
Canterbury, represents nature, sunshine, truth—English landscape, 
clothed in its own individual beauty, without any conventionality 
in picturesque decoration. %4, Bolton Abbey; with great power ; 
something too much displayed, yet every thing in control. 162, 
Bolton Abbey and Rectory, is something deficient in breadth, a 
quality so resplendent in 243, View of Powis Park. 

Nesfield hastwo pictures, both very beautiful. No. 60, Ross Castle, 
Killarney, is admirably composed, glorious in sunshine, and creative 
art; figures, cattle, and all accessories, admirably adapted to the 
production of a grand whole. 101, Jnverannaw, Glen Falloch, 
with its splashing, bustling water, tumbling and fizzing over and 
between the moss clad rocks, and all its finely perceived and beau- 
tifully expressed ornamentation of nature, present attraction, that 
the eyenever tires to contemplate. These two pictures are remark- 
able for the free use of white in the lights; and, in fact, owe much of 
their brilliancy to the practice. Weare soused to doubt permanence 
in a medium to which any change must be injury, that we cannot 
choose but object to entrusting so much responsibility of effect to 
such uncertainty of means. 

Gastueau has resisted the temptation, and thoogh, yielding some- 
thing in brilliancy to Nesfield’s No. 60, 157, 7 anjield, Yorkshire, is 
more truly a water colour. Its success is more orthodox, and pre- 
sents the test of experience to warrant its durability. 0 ay 

S. Prout still goes on to reproduce effects, in which similarity 
of subject, combined with peculiarity of manner, undermines indi- 
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viduation in the work. They are, as usual, street subjects, some- 
thing defective in air, and force of foreground, as being too much 
washed in flats. We must, however, except 204, Hotel de Ville 
@ Audendarde, which is a masculine production, and an exceeding 
fine specimen of the master. 

Perhaps there is no artist in this society whose works more widely 
remind us of nature than those of George Fripp. No.3, Coast of 
Dorsetshire, near Lulworth ; in this picture every thing is excellent ; 
the water so pellucid, as, in that close room, to bring refreshment 
in its aspect ; and the thought of pleasant swims come strongly 
into memory. No. 30, On the Thames,near Marlow, in another 
manner, is also excellent for truth, particularly in the water. 94, 
Church of Saltwood, something reminding us of the late John 
Varley. 115, The Thames, near Cookham; again we have much 
nature; the water beautifully treated. The same excellence is 
remarkable in 158, under the same title. In 124, View from 

, Bucks, we are reminded of Dewint, not as an imitator, 
but in coincidence of perception. 215, Distant View of Saltwood 
Castle; again powerfully effective. 

F. Mackenzie has one picture, full of exceeding finish, 259, 
Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire, in which every brick is a portrait. 
With a little more of air in the perspective, this picture would be 
a perfection in its class. At present, its deficiency of truth, in ge- 
neral effect, fails to attract the attention absolutely necessary for 
appreciating the amount of positive facts it represents. We are 
not surprised that pictures by this artist are so rare. 

J. D. Harding has, as usual, but one picture, 118, The Range of 
the High Alps, Como in the distance ; that one yielding to none in 
the exhibition, for any desirable quality ofart. Itis sunny, forcible, 
and elegant in the foreground ; while full of air and perspective, 
and always understandable in distance, from never shuffling with 
responsibility by indistinctness. 

C. Bentley has many pictures, usually sea-pieces, and cool as to 
effect, He presents much truth in the painting of the water, but 
we find his landscapes something mannered. No. 4, Lock Scene, 
near Boston, Lincolnshire, is pretty and broad, but conventional, and 
will not survive comparison with 35, Fishing Bocts off Granville, 
in ‘which the water is so well understood. 77, Leigh, on the Thames, 
is a nice bit of sunset. 135, In the Downs; what motion in the 
water! 146, On the Medway; we have again water beautifully 
painted, transparent as the element itself. Again, in 159, Pilot 
Boat; and 223, Granville ; how beautifully the lights are rubbed 
on the water of this picture. Bentley never fails on his element. 

Joseph Nash has a very splendidly painted picture, No. 24, The 
Interior of Lincoln's Inn Hall, with her Majesty reviewing an army 
of lawyers. Heavens, what an array—what a fungus! This pic- 
ture is equal in power to any oil painting. Indeed it has almost as 
much” body, exhibiting profuse use of white, in every part.— 
Cattermole, Nesfield, and Nash, have formed a schism in water 
colour art, and seem to require a different code for judging of 


their work. 
W. Turner is very pains-taking in a timid, mean atyie, that is 
hardly art; yet is occasionally partially successful. 85, The 
Cheswell, in the lower of the picture, with its pro- 
fusion of water lilies, presents much nature and transparent paint- 


ing. 
"Sp. M. Richardson, jun., has ced some very fine specimens, 
often luting successfally with the best. His figures are admirably 
effective. e may, among others, refer to 69, Casile of Grafen- 
Hd f Moseile, and 93, h Castle, Northumberland, 
both full of air, and beautifully selecred truth. 
“8. Raynor has some very effective interiors, broadly treated, 
in effect, as in No. 110, Court-yard, Hadden-hall, 
Knowle ; but let him beware of excess in 
ish incipient mannerism arising from 
freedom of . 


G. Harrison possesses many bcp a qualities in art. His 46, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, so mysterious, wants little o 
being very fine. °100, Foubasbleon ts eleven laan and the 
figures well drawn. In 112, The first Run of the there is 
much nature iti’the landscape, and the are excellent, and full 


pe, 
Cloud, the personages 
costume. 1638, The Weary 


of motion. In ‘154, Fontaine des 
are not sufficiently French to 
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Veteran, presents much of nature, the figures well-drawn, and 
grouped with art. The sole deficiency is want of daring in colour. 

We must close this notice with a reference to the exceeding ex- 
cellence of the flower paintings by V. Bartholomew. H.C. M. 


EXHIBITION---NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


Ture are many undoubtedly fine pictures in this Gallery; yet 
we do not think that, for a young society, it marks so much 
of progress as its friends would wish. In figure subjects it is 
more remarkable in number than excellence. There are too 
many among its members that have commenced with such a small 
capital of correctness in design, that it will not suffice for the pre- 
tentious subjects their ambition betrays them to attempting. ‘The 
most satisfactory as a draughtsman is E. H. Corbould, whose No. 
132, Christ raising from death the daughter of Jairus, narrowly 
escapes being a very fine picture. The countenance of the girl is 
very beautiful and appropriate in sentiment; the kneeling father 
and mother are also well composed, but might be nearer in colour ; 
still they are satisfactory, and Peter, James and John are effectively 
massed in colour, and sufficiently drawn; but the Saviour is cut 
into three pieces—the shot-blue and white garment causing part of 
the figure to sink into the background behind. Either the colour 
of that drapery should be changed, or there should be a warmth in 
the curtain behind to give a wholeness to the principal figure. The 
general execution is something hard, and the principles of harmony 
as a whole not understood. 166, The welcome of the boy hing. 
This picture is less attractive coloured than it was in the Cartoon. 
Mr. Corbould could design such things by the acre, without effort 
or strain upon his imagination. It wants breadth, roundness in 
the forms, and intention as to composition. ‘The finest picture by 
this artist—indeed the gem of the exhibition—is, 303, For sale. 
A beautiful young woman with a basket of live poultry on her head ; 
delicious in composition, correctness of design and painting. Zhe 
eee ions, itscompanion, we do not like at all. 

hat does Mr. Haghe mean in No. 62, Rubens painting the 
Chapeau de Paille, by giving the portrait a black beaver hat. We 
remember seeing a picture by Howard, R.A., called the “ Chapeau 
Noire,” exhibited some twenty years ago at the British Institution, 
on which occasion a newspaper critic observed: “ We should have 
been more pleased with Mr. Howard’s Chapeau Noire if we had 
not so lately seen the Chapeau by Paille, of which it is an imitation.” 
This is avery ugly picture, and quite unworthy of Mr. Haghe. 
No. 184, Interior of the brewers’ corporation-room at An » is 
more successful ; a very glorious picture for eolour, and, providin 
the spectator keeps a respectful distance, full of sufficient air ce 
perspective; but the best of all is No. 289, Staircase in the same 
house. This is singularly beautiful; vieing in light with the best of 
Descamps; the air and perspective are true in every part, and, 
with more texture and softness in the flesh this picture would 
contain all we could desire. : 

J. Absolons, No. 78, Thread-the-needle, is very well composed, 
very fairly drawn, and altogether a pleasing picture. We cannot 
speak so approvingly of No. 120, The barberof Seville. Rosina is 

uite English; and the barber is very incorrectly designed; the 
right arm is a misunderstanding throughout. No, 284, The Shep- 
herdess, is clever; except the head, which is neither select’ in 
model nor well painted. In No. 310, the female face is more sa- 

i . We were not at all amazed at the “ exceeding grace” of 
Mr. Absolons’ “ Fair Rosamond.” This artist’s beau ideal of female 
beauty needs refinement. 

Among the most ambitious in attempt is E. H. Wehnert; and, 
accordingly, in him we find incorrectness in drawing of the figure 
the most obtrusive, we cannot call it feebleness, for all the un- 
truths are produced with such a positiveness and force, we must 
take for ted the artist does his best without suspicion that he is 
wrong. ouly thing he seems to fear is that he shall not be 

h. t a shambling dog is that George For, foun- 

the society of fri No. 48 ; well, let him pass, he was a 
But where shall we parallel, a of model, No. 100, 
Wickliff the mendicant friars t vulgarity in every 
et what exertion to be w in composition. 

in line, and how dirty in.colour. The same black 
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shadow destroying breadth everywhere ; with draperies all 
thoroughly independent of model. In No. 210, Providential 
escape of Henry 1V., Emperor of Germany, we have evidence that 
Mr. Wehnert can paint well in vaniiahindats The groun¢, the 
missal, the block of stone, the crucifix, are all in form, in texture, 
truths; while the two human beings for whom the picture is de- 
signed, are suppositions merely, without attempt of reality in any 
portion of the work. 

J. J. Jenkins has several pictures, various in merit, from tolerable 
to pretty well. This artist is feeble in design, and not sufficient 
in execution. It appears to us, that there is an endeavour to pro- 
duce drawings at a price, rather than to perfect a work with all the 

wers of an artist. No. 18 “Aun appetit, mon petit,” has a nice ef- 

t that calls attention to the picture, when we find the head feetle, 
unfinished, and without attempt at appropriateness in expression. 
No. 54, A tiff. ‘Two lovers turning their backs to one another, con- 
tains much, that, with added effect, might be much improved. No. 
196, Watteau showing his sketch book, is also very near being clever, 
and, with some additional labour, would he worth three times its 
ae price. No. 752, Le recit d'un grand battaile. A wounded 

rench suldier, relating his adventures to his family, has too many 
faults that are beyond correction, such as the hands of the soldier, 
the face and neck of the youngwoman, &c. The time should have 
been given to this picture in construction. No. 320, Jesu homini 
salvator, is neat, but rather too dandified in treatment for the dignity 
the subject requires. 

Henry Warren is also weak as a draughtsman, and very irregular in 
composition. No. 1, The arrival at a dried-up well in the Desert, 
is successful in sentiment. Dry, hot, and true as to costume. No. 55, 
The Friar, is good as far as it goes, but it might be carried farther ; 
but No. 182 The Palsied Man healed, is exceedingly ill-drawn 
throughout, and by no means justifies the ambition of the attempt. 
Yet, No. 228, King Alfred in the swineherd's cottage, is most happy 
in effect; not obtrusive in weak drawing; and, ee a very clever 
picture. Thereis more of the artist, after all, in Mr. Warren's landscapes 
several small specimens of which are here. No. 204, at Nordhausen, 
Hartz Mountain; No. 162, Gate of the avenue Corvei; and No. 277, 
Wimbledon Common, &c., give evidence of high perception in 
Landscape-Art, promising a position that Mr. Warren’s present ac- 
quirements in drawing the human figure will not seeure to him as a 
painter of history, or even genre. 

There is, certainly, some awful bad drawing in No. 195;. By the 
rivers of Babylon, i. P. Riviere ; altogether a picture without any 
merit, beyond a little breadth—after all, the safest quality for an artist, 
there being nothing so universally appreciated :—breadth, like charity, 
“govereth a multitude of sins !” 

Miss Jane 8. Egerton has a very pretty head of A nun, No. 744, 
and a beautifully-finished little picture, in which the flesh is most 
satisfactorily painted, No. 296, The Return from the masquerade ; 
both the countenances of most refined character in model. 

F. W. Topham’s No. 83, Mavourneen, mavourneen! the interior 
of an Irish cabin with a sick child, is broadly handled, true and 
effective ; with sufficient air and perspective of parts. 

Alfred H. Taylor has furnished us with a specimen of exceeding 
bad drawing in No. 239, Zhe Fountain, which no qualities of colour 
could sanctify. 

No. 812, The head of a country girl. 
satisfactory. 

The colour of F. Rochard is never sufficient to excuse his faults 
of drawing. 

The landscapes of E. Duncea are of a high order of art. We 
have seen few pictures with less of mannerism than the seven by 
this artist. How beautiful is nature to some perceptions. Itseems 
to them at all times characteristically clothed, as if common-place 
had no existence but in the wr we me i sternite om 

toral scene, sunset ; how grace rms! How , yet how 
rool! There is a spot to lay you down in the shade aad tanien 
the reins on the neck of your imagination, allow it to carry you 
where it will. But is this the same artist, No. 63, Dutch ferry on 
the Meuse ; the water at the ae — —- ne we 
losing any of its transparency, by ow g cloud ; 
with the wind blowing throu those trees, td the drper af the 
figures that are standing on the shore; all so consistent inc 


Aaron Penley is very 





and sentiment? Yes, it is the same! Again, that stormy sea, in 
No. 91, The Worm's Head, South Wales; with such perfection of 
perspective in the clouds; so rare a quality in landscape, and such 
truth in every thing! Again, variety in tone: No. 123, Kton, “A 
Sketch frhm Nature,” having nothing in common with the other 
pictures but their excellence. No. 220, Ludlow Castle, Shrop- 
shire. Very broad and beautiful. But, above all the rest, No. 248, 
Mussel- 8, Swansea Bay, South Wales, seems to us the most 
excellent among the excelling. All is here as if the hand and mind 
were ove! allseems at that exact point at which more or less were 
an insufficiency | 

J. Callow is rich in sea pieces. No. 53, East Indiamen in the 
Downs, is a fine picture ; water full of motion and truth of colour ; 
shipping well drawn and effectively managei, Again, Nos. 118, 
Indiaman lying-to for Pilot; 118, Men-of-war at sea, sun- 
rise; 20, ra 3 entering Dover harbour ; 2.6, Brig making for 
Ramsgate harbour (very fine), §c., gc. ; all beautifully painted, 
and only requiring a little more attention, in some instances, to the 
skies, to be equal to anything in their department of art. ‘We would 
insinuate an occasional inconsistency between the sky and water, 

Very close to the last-mentioned artist, in the same line of art, 
is T. S. Robins’ 159, Vessels coming out of St. Aubin's Bay, and 
198, Dutch Dogger standing into the Downs, and 232, Vessels coming 
oul of sem all well conceived as to effect, and cleverly exe- 
cuted. e would also urge this artist to be more considerate in 
his skies. 

G. Dodgson, has several nice pictures, quaintly treated, in the 
romantic school of art, but very effective. 84, Hveniag, rich in 
colour and suggestive of old times. 260, An Avenue, &c. 

Aaron Penley makes nice pictures, but something conventional 
in treatment. There is too much sacrifice to tone, and they re- 
mind us more of equatorial atmospheres than our own, 98, 
Norham Castle, is very effective, and the figures in 113, 7wo days 
after the Wreck, are well drawn ; but there is a sameness of tone in 
all his pictures, that if not already manner is sure to produce it. 

T. 8. Boys is alone in his views of Cities. 77, The Gallery of 
Louvre from the Pont des Arts, is excellent in its class; but we 
je the Louvre something too near the banks of the river for 
truth, 

J. H. D’Egville is most prolific in nicely composed ruins, with 
pleasant effects, and nice bits of Foreign and English scenery. 

W. N. Hardwick has many productions, broadty treated, and full 
of tone; but with a general greenness that produces mannerism in 
effect. They are nearly all described as painted from, and may re- 
semble, nature, in some aspects; but the too frequent repetition of 
those aspects make the artist his own competitor, overstocks his 
market, and is, after all, mannerism in selection. 

Charles Vacher’s 161, The Ducal Palace, Venice, is well put to. 
gether but hard in execution. 

Mrs. Harrison's, 2, Vase of flowers is tenderly composed ; and 169, 
Cottage garden, is clever, natural, and effective. 

There are many nice bits by G. Howse. No. 16, An Interior, is rich 
and learned in colour; and 108,On the Medway, near Rochester, is 
nicely-composed ; and 20%, Frankfort on the Maine, is well-managed 
among the foreground figures, but there is much to wish for in the 


upper t ger 
. B, Campion’s sketchy figure subjects are too much of the scrap- 
book class to challenge analysis. An artist may indulge in such play- 
ful unbendings of his effort ; but they should not form the goal of his 
strivings . 

Miss Fanny Steers has some very artist-like glimpses that should 


mature to excellence with perseverance. We would mention No. 
134, Horslead Mill; and, No. 158, View of Great Malvern. 

There is'a great deal of truth in parts of W. Collingwood’s pictures. 
No. 82, Lynmouth, North Devon, small though it be, eannot be cur- 
passed in the ground and water. No. 211, Jnterion at Conway, is 
clever as far as it goes; but what a subject for Hunt! 

The pictures by J. Fahey want individuality in style, as if the 
artist were not positive of his perception. They are also something 
woolly in execution. 

Lindsay's; No. 254, Harlech Castle, with the Snowdon chain in 
the distance, is nice, and transparent; and there is much to praise jn 
No. 256, Low water at Track Moor. 
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We will conclude this notice by again referring to a prejudice 
seeming to exist among water-colour artists, that fine drawing is not 
absolutely necessary for their success. This is a mistake that is not 
only mischievous to the individual, but will be fatal to the rank of 
water-colour painting generaily. Its success in England above all 
other countries, has almost placed it on a par with oil-painting ; but 
three years of advance in ‘he latter art, equal to the present, will, without 
exceeding exertion on the part of the water-colour painters, not in mere 
colouring, but in hard study of the principles of drawing, and the laws 
of beauty, leave them so far behind, as may, perhaps, make their art 
no longer a fashion among the wealthy. H. C. M. 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 

Str. Jawes’s Tuxatre.—Faencu PLAYs —I anks to Mr. Mitchell, the London 
lay goer has some resource in tuese auck ages of the drama. Io spite of the close 
rouch «vstew of actor mauagement in the metropoiis, in which cheapness and 
monopoly form the standard regulations by which playsare acted, and cusily obtained 
meliocrity and empty benches have so waited upon each other that acting has 
ceased to beanart. In spite of all this, we are alowed at the French plavs vlimpses 
of excellence, that recail our recollection to better times. We are reminded that 
genius has something to do with acting. and that mere routine and pertness are not 
sufficient for g-nteel comedy. Mile. Rose Cheri aff rds us one of these glimpses of ex- 
quisite delicacy in perception, and of exceeding finish in execution, to which we have 
nothing on our English stage to bear the most remote comparison, Indeed we doubt 
if anywhere she can be equalled in her self-created style, which is so refined, so 
true, 30 full of detail, and s» broad in effect, so marked, and yet so delicate as to 
create in the mind a high class standard of femaie excellence that almost reflects its 
radiance on the whole sex. Her delicious interpretation of feminine character has 
caused the production of a class of pieces something rare on the French stage, in 
which the higher virtues are admitted to have existence, and pure thoughts are sup- 
compatible with refinement. We hope to have many opportunities of enjoy- 

ng the satisfaction afforded by such acting. 

Leon Baisse improves much on acquaintance. We had at first thought him an 
imitator; but he must imitate a great many to produce the versatility he affords the 
audience. Heis a troe artist, and creates for himself. ‘The novelty for the current 
month is Madame D:jazet of the Variéiés, undoubtedly the most popular artiste 
in Paris. Her Gentil Bernard, in which she personates a succession of character, 
has been the rage.of Paris for the last ten weeks. 

Paincuss’s Ta eatre.—Want of room, compels us to defer uur votice of the “ King 
of the Commons,” ti!l the number for July. 

HAYMARKKT THeATRE.— This management is still unproductive of fresh talent, in 
spite of continued warving from easily estimated indications, Our theatres are be- 
coming every day less of an excitement, ‘Ibis boasted home of the legitimate, »fter 

assing through all the pr stitution of burlesque, is preparing to join the fast-declin- 
sensual:ty of mere sound, Well, be itso. The best” means for restoration to 
whol esomeness in desire, is gorging the appetite till repletion produces disgust, We 
look to something of reaction ; when the present musico-mania has had its day. 
The public may suspect thata matter is not the less amusing from being intellectual. 
The last production of this theatre is called “ Peter Paver.” which, if described with 
mere reference to its effect on the audience, we might call a jively farce; being 
sharp in dialogue, and full of situation, certainly not new, except in its combination, 
with a plot we are unable comfortably to detail, The whole thing is pleasant, but 
wrong. It would have done well when ladies went to plays in masks, The piece was, 
no dowbt, damned the first night upon principle. and as a duty; and as the audience 
might consider themselves in some sort betrayed to come; but now, there is no such 

len, it passes nightly. None can damn a piece now but the manager, and ‘‘ Peter 
iper?? goers on triumphant. 

Ap«eLPHt.—The “* Memoirs of an Umbrella” has been produced at this theatre. 
We will not quarrel with it, as it occasioned some excellent acting from Wright, and 
introduced to us two new men, Mr Boyce and Mr. Ryan, of neither of whom have 
welyet seen enough for giving a judgment to our satisfaction . but they are both careful 
actors, and able for more, much more, than this piece has afforded them ovcasion to 
exhibit, Our Dramatic Summary his given way this month to the necessary length 
of tt e articles on the exhibitions. In our next number we shall take up the subject 


heartily and at length. Tne Trunk Maker, 
MUSICAL SUMMARY. 


Rovat Acapemy ovr Music.—The third concert took place on Saturday 
morning the 23rd, There was a rather nomerous assembly of friends and patrons. 
Among others the Earl of Westmoreland, who bad just arrived from Berlin. He 
was received on entering the room by much cheering. The concert went off very 
well. {The vocalists were, Messrs Bridle. Salmon, Stewart, Deval, Lincoln, 
Ransford and Romer, Messrs. Herbert, Garsten, Weeks and Whetherbee. Of the 
young ladies we can only singte out Miss 4. Romer whoin ‘Non pui di fiori,” 
acquitted herself uncommoniy well, the recitative was particularly good. 
The rest were creditable. Miss Lincoln in a Ballad, composed by one of 
the pupils, a son of the veteran Harper—the music was pleasing, and being sung 
sweetly was encored, Miss Stewart in ** Alma iuvitta” from Rossini’s Sigis mondi, 
hed more allotted to her than she could perform, the general fault appears in the 
selection, The music is very often too difficult for the pupils, who might do much 
better in what wes more suited to their capacities. Also Miss Ransford is a young 
lady of promise.—Mr. Wetherbee improves, his voice is more equal and smooth, 
he sung the * Pro peccatis,” from Rossini’s *“ stabat matter,” very well, with good 
expression, but much (oo coldly to produce effect. Of the other students who 
were brought forward—Mr. Wells on the flute in a M. 3. Concerto, by Morlique, 
did himself much credit, as did also Mr. Simmons on the violin in a concerto of 
Mayseder, although his intonation might occasionally have been faulty—but Mr. 
H. Paimer (King’s scholar) in the first movement of Hummel’s coacerto in A 
minor— displayed so much power, so mach feeling, and such finished execution, 
that we must award to him all the encomioms he so well deserves, We do not 
remember any one who has pleased us so much—his style is of the legato school, 
and after the bangings and thompines all have of late been obliged to endure, it 
is consoling to think that we are likely to have a return into this legitimate 
channel, A , of Waebrents, (1550) “ Hard by a fountain,” received an 
encore, This species of composition is im general so well done by the Academy, 
that we could wish for two fustead of one, they almost always please, and 
themselves are very pleasing. The overtare to Lodoiska Cherabini. A hymn, of 
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Marcello’s, the introduction to the Jessonda, and the finale to the Azor and 
Zemira filled up the programme, On the whole the music went much better than at 
the preceding concert. But the string part of the crchestra 1s teo weak, surely 
the old students could be introduced, and if so, the orchestra would be one the 
finest, and the concerts would command more attention, then as ncw, when they 
seem merely got up, instead of being arranged, according to some well digested plan. 

Drauny Lane.—The doings of. this threatre have been of a_ varied 
character, owing to the number of benefits. And at these there is gene- 
rally such a medley as almost to defy description—we can only hope that they 
have answered their purpose. Madame Thillon is still inthe ascendant here. And 
the Crown Jewels, and Enchantress afford full scope for her peculiar powers. We 
have had besides the Danseuses Viennoisses, who by the way ought to have been 
at the Italian Opera, for from several remarks we have heard these charming little 
Fairy Elves, do not seem to please the pit and gallery part of the audience, they 
require something of a more bouneing character, or otherwise it is impossible to 
understand how a Mad. Louise could have held out so long in such a piece as 
La Perouse, the most fatiguing trial of patience we have experienced for a long 
time, the only relief being the admirable monkey performance of Wieland. We 
must do Mr. Bunn full justice in his desire to catcr for the public : almost at the 
close of the season, a new opera, Stradella by Flotow, which has been much 
praised in Germany, is to be bronght out; in addition, too, he has secured the 
valuable services of Carlotta Grisi, whose presence has been so much wished at 
the Italian Opera. We sincerely hope the Manager may reap the full rewards of 
his exertion in the success of the Opera in question ; as to Carlotta Grisi’s attrac- 
tion of that there can be no dcubt, so that he may yet command overflowing 
houses. 

Puttnarmonic Concert.—The fourth took place on the 4th of May, and pre- 
sented an imposing programme, which, however, turned out not quite so well as 
was expected. 

The fifth concert, May the 18th, collected together almost as numerous an 
audience as on the previous occasion, and we venture to say more general satisfac- 
tion was produced, 

Ancient Concert.-- The 6:h concert, directed by Lord Howe, took place May 13th 
the principal singers being Mad. Caradori Allan, Mile. Rumme!l, Miss Bassano, 
Miss Steele, Messrs. Lockev, Machin, Hoebzel and Pischek. There was but one 
“first time of performance,” an aria from Mozart, 1) Seragiio, which was sung by 
Mile, Rummell,a iady with a verv high soprano voice, and of a very thin quality: 
the execution might have been better, but the music is very hich screaming, and 
perhaps was too much for her. Miss Bassano sung * Non pui di fiori,”’ so as to gain 
considerable applause from the audience. This, we believe, is her first appearance 
since her return to this country, aftera long sojouin in Italv; whether she is im- 
proved or not a single hearing is not sufficient to determine, Herr Hoebzel has a very 
fine barytone voice, and with care may become a fine singer; at present be is not 
finished. Herr Pischek is too well ppreciated to render any comment necessary. 
Miss Steele, Me-srs_ Lockey and Macies did very well. We were often reminded 
of the want of an efficient conductor, 

The seventh céncert, May 20th, was under the immediate direction of the Arch- 
bishop of York, for the King of Hanover; and comprised rather an interesting selec. 
tion. A great disappointment was felt when it was announced that Herr Pischek 
was prevented through iliness from attending ‘The singers were, Mesdames Thillon 
and Cyraderi Atlan, Miss Rassano and Miss Duval; Messrs. Calkir and Machin, 
and Herr Hoebzel. Mad. Thillon has a very fascinating manner, which produces a 
charm in her style peculiarly her own; but there is more art than nature in it, we 
suspect ; for her smile is no :ndex of the mind within—everything is done for effect, 
and most unquestionably the object is gained. Miss Kassano was very successful in 
Mozart's “ per pieta,” particularly in the recitative: she certainly has gained a little 
fire by her continental excursion; but she sung very weil before she went, and we 
must confess we co not discover that any great amount of improvement has been 
achieved by foreign air, “Colum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt,” 
says the s«tirist of old; and we see no reason to differ from such an opinion. Besides, 
it is a curious fact, that almost all our singere who have been running about in 
foreign parts to catch guips of inspiration, have generally fallen off in public estima. 
tion on their return. Now, with this fact before them, we advise artists to stay 
at home, and study ; for everything depends on the mind within, not the air without. 
Herr Hoebzel did not in any way compensate for Pischek’s absence. He wantsa 
deal more cultivation yet. A Mad. Goberti was introduced at the rehearsal, and 
attempted ‘* Doue sono :” it wasa complete failure, and she was consequently with- 
drawn. To sing at the ancient concerts has always been looked up to by artists as 
an honorary distinction which their. merits entitles them to. This character will be 
lost ifsuch attempts are persevered in. 

The last, under the direction of the Earl of Westmoreland, was given on May 27th’; 
and, with the exception of Prince Albert’s night, was more numerously attended 
than anyother night. The selection of music was more varied, and seemed to give 
more general satisfaction. The principal singers were Mad. Caradori Allan, Mad. 
Thiiton, Miss Birch, Miss Bassano, and Miss Messent ; Messrs. Lockey and Machin, 
and Heer Pischek. On this occasion there was not one “ first time of pe: formance” 
—an exemption for which we have to thank the noble director. The concert com- 
menced with a selection from Haydn’s “Creation,” followed by a quartett from 
* Passione’—Graum. Miss Bassano then ‘sung “In questa tomba oscura’’— 
Beethoven—so well that she obtained an encore, which she richly deserved. This 
character is more suited to her than the flourishine’music she has hitherto attempted ; 
and clearly points out to her the line sheought to adopt. Mad. Thillon is more 
adapted for the stave than the concert-room, as her style is essentially dramatic, 

Herr Pischek was aga n effective in the “Adelaide,” and also ina scena fiom Gluck’s 
“ Iphigenia.” The concert passed off exceedingly satisfactorily; and thus ended the 
Series for 1846. Next Wednesday, the “* Messiah” will be performed, for the benefit 
of the Royal Society of Musicians, 





Our Illustration is a portrait of Madame Castellan taken 
and engraved by H. C. Maguire. A memoir of the distinguished 
lady will appear in our next. 

From the number of Exhibitions requiring notige, and the 
space thereby necessarily occupied, we have been obliged 
to leave out our usual Diary, several Reviews, Miscellanies, 
notices of New Plays, Music, &c.; and to curtail our Summaries, 
notwithstanding we have increased the number of our pages, 
and used a smaller-sized type. 
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